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CLIMATE AND RESOURCES. 



'* Well, I may frankly tell jyoti that I thiuk Britibh Columbia a glorious Province— a 
J'rovime which Canada should be proud to possess, and v bono aHSO<>iation h ith the Dominion 
Khe ouLfht to regard as the erowniiijf triumph of Federation.'— Sjtecch of Governor Uencral 
The Earlnf Dufferin, Victoria y ^"(k September, 18?f!.'' 

"■ No words can be too stronj? to express the charm of tluH delightful land, \> hi-ru the 
climate, softer and more constant than that of the south of Kngland, ensures at all times of 
the year a full enjoyment of the wonderful lovelines-s of nature around you,"—. S^cc/j «/ 
(Jorernor-Oeneral The Marquh of Ijorne^ Victnn'n, *7th October, IHHfi. 



Puhlixhed utuhr the tfi reef hit of the Minhfer of AijriniUiirf. 



VICTUKIA, IJ.C. : 

rKINTKI) IIV KK;IIa|{H W0l,FI'-N''KN, OOVRlJNMKNT I'KIN'm^. 
1881. 
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PREFACE. 



The Goveninient receives many letters asking for a statement of 
the actual advantages from different occupations and investments in 
the province. To such questions no entirely satisfactory ans\y^er can 
be given without the power to gauge, in some degree, moral dis- 
positions ; so much depends on the individual himself in every colonial 
undertaking. Emigration is a matter that should be undertaken 
very prudently, and with clear notions of what settling in a young 
country really means. The rough task of re-beginning a career means 
at first a time of hope, followed generally by depression and often l)y 
disappointment, and almost always by more or less hardshij). The 
province has great resources, but these require capital, cheap labour, 
and time for their development. Its surface is uneven and witliout 
any extensive connected agricultural areas. It is only in the power 
of the Government to give general information to the intending 
immigrant, the application of which to special cases must be the 
business of each individual himself. 8uch information is contained 
in this hand-book, which is compiled, as far as possible, from trust- 
worthy sources. 



Office of the Miuister of Ayricidinre, 

Victoria^ British Coltunhia^ lOlh April, ISSJ/.. 
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CANADA. 

o 

PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



INFORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS. 

o 

Dritish Coluinl>ia (including Vancouver, Queen Charlotte, and 
other islands along the coast) is that portion of Canada which looks 
owt on the Pacific Ocean. It is the only British territory on the 
western, or Pacific Ocean, side of the North American continent. 

The principal other countries on the Pacific Ocean side of the 
continent are the American territories and states of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. These are tine countries, but each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. British Columbia, upon the whole, 
is the best of these countries to settle in, for the following substantial 
reasons: — The demand for labour is great and wages high. Taking 
the whole year round, or, taking a series of years, the climate is more 
healthy and enjoyable. The wheat, barley, and hops of British 
Columbia beat those of California, and her root crops beat those of 
Oregon. Her grass-fed beef and mutton are the best on the con- 
tinent. British Columbia has more coal, and better coal, finer 
harbours, superior fish, sounder trees. Her mineral lands containing 
precious metals are Aery extensive. The public domain is sold 
cheaply, the taxation is immensely less, titles are securer, the Govern- 
ment maintains free, unsectarian public schools, the laws are better 
carried out, the people have as much political freedom as any people 
■^ can desire. 

BOUNDARIES. 

^ The boundaries of British Columbia are as follows: — On the North 

the parallel of 60' N.: on the West the Pacific Ocean and the frontier 
of the United States territory of Alaska ; on the South the parallel 
of 49^ N. (the boundary of the United States); and on the East the 
Rocky Mountains and the meridian of 120° W. Vancouver Island, 
though extending southerly beyond the 49th parallel, is wholly within 
, the province. 

HISTORY. 

•-^ Vancouver Island was constituted a colony in 1849. The great 

'^ mainland territory became a colony in 1858. The two colonies were 
^ united in 18GG, under the name of British Columbia, aud so continued 
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4 BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

until the 20th July, 1871, at which date the colony became one of 
the provinces of Canada. From its fine climate, its harbours, the 
variety of its resources, its vast deposits of gold, coal, iron, and other 
minerals of economic value, British Columbia may be regarded as, 
in many respects, a duplicate, in North- West America, of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The province must always be a most important 
part of Canada. Governor-General the Earl of Pufferin said on this 
point, in a speech in Victoria, 20th September, 1876: — 

" Canada would indeed be dead to the most self-evident consider- 
" ations of self-interest, and to the first instincts of national pride, if 
" she did not regard with satisfaction her connection with a province 
" so richly endowed by nature, inhabited by a community so replete 
" with British loyalty and pluck, while it afforded her the means of 
" extending her confines and the outlets of her cgmmerce to the wide 
" Pacific and the countries beyond." 

POSITION ON THE GLOBE. 

The geographical situation of the province is very important. It 
juts out from North- West America as Great Britain juts out from 
Europe. The comparatively favourable distances across the ocean to 
Japan, China, and Australia, the direction of the trade winds, the 
open harbours, the stores of coal, the immense fertile region through 
which the Canadian Pacific railway reaches the seaboard of British 
Columbia — linking the Pacific Ocean to the system of the St. Lawrence 
navigation on the eastern side of the American Continent — are facts 
extremely favourable to the growth of a widely extended commerce. 
The opening of the Panama Canal, also, will have a marked influence, 
connnercially, on the future of tlie North-West of America. 

EXISTING TBADE. 

The trade of the province already deserves particular attention. 
The exports amount to nearly four million dollars annually. They 
consist of minerals — chiefly gold and coal — se^ products — chiefly 
salmon and oils — timber, furs, skins, ttc, which reach markets in 
( Treat Britain, the United States, Mexico, Peru, Chili, Africa, 
Australia, China, Japan, and the Sandwich Islands. The amount 
of the exports is remarkable considering the number of the popu- 
lation. The per head value of exports from British Columbia is more 
than three times the highest per head value of exports from the other 
Provinces of Canada. It exceeds that of any of the adjacent American 
territories. 

The imports amount, at present, to about two and a half millions 
of dollars annually, the largest amounts being from the United 
States, Great Britain, the Eastern Provinces of Canada, and China, 
with some, also, from Central America, Sandwich Islands, Spanish 
West Indies, Chili, Germany, France, &c. The imports from tlio 
Eastern Pro^'inces of Canada lun e grown rapidly within the last 
few years. ^ , 
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IKPORMATIOK FOR EMiaRAKTS. 5 

The increase of the external trade of the provuice has been accom- 
panied by the starting and growth of several important provincial 
manufactures. 

THE SURFACE OF THE PROVINCE. 

The general physical features of British Columbia may be described 
in a few words. It occupies the mountainous, or hilly, region that 
extends to the Pacific Ocean from the western edge of the great plain 
or prairie country of Central Canada lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains. The length of the province is about 760 miles, and th^ 
extreme breadth over 500 miles. Its area is estimated at about 
350,000 square miles. 

The Rocky Mountains rise abruptly at their eastern base from the 
plain or prairie region of Central Canada, and present often to the 
east almost perpendicular walls of rock. They are composed, not of a 
single upheaved ridge, but of a number of more or less nearly parallel 
ranges which have a general direction a little west of north, and a 
breadth of over sixty miles. The rivers that flow into Hudson's 
Bay and the Arctic Ocean have their sources farther back among the 
several ranges of the Rockies as we proceed northward. Between 
the 51st and 52nd parallels, the ranges not only become more diffuse, 
but decrease rapidly in height, till, on the border of the Arctic Ocean, 
they are represented by comparatively low hills. 

The surface of the country between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Pacific Ocean may be divided into two subordinate mountain districts, 
flanking on either side an irregular bolt of high plateau country, 
which extends, with an average width of about 100 miles, up the 
interior of the province to about 55.30 N. L., and is, in fact, a 
northerly continuation of the great basin of Utah and Nevada in the 
United States. On the eastern side of this high irregular plateau, 
are masses of mountains that run generally parallel to the Rocky 
Mountains, and are not well distinguished from them. This is one of 
the mountain districts above-mentioned. The other is a mass of 
mountains on the western side of the plateau. These latter are com- 
monly called the coast range of British Columbia — a range uplifted 
later than the Cascade Mountains of Oregon, and not of the same 
formation. The large Islands of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte, 
which shelter the mainland coast, are above-water portions of a 
still more westerly range of mountains now half submerged in the 
Pacific Ocean. The Cascade Mountains of Oregon, though described 
in some accounts of the province as running longitudinally through it, 
in fact merely enter the south-west angle of British Columbia and 
disappear on the east side of the Fraser, about 150 miles up that 
river. In the extreme north of the province, as above said of the 
Rocky Mountains, the mountains generally, except those of the coast 
range, diminish in height, and the surface has a gentle northerly and 
north-easterly slope towards the Arctic Ocean. 

The above brief description, read with the map lying open beside 
it, will make the general physical structure and surface ^of British 
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U BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Columbia sufficiently clear to the rd'ader. It is necessary, however, 
to add a word or two on the remarkable coast line of the province. 
Here we shall see a further resemblance to north-western Europe, 
particularly to the coast of Norway and the west coast of Scotland. 

COAST LINE. 

The coast line is much broken with numerous .long inlets, bays, 
coves, and islands. It is noteworthy that, while from Sail Francisco 
to Cape Flattery there is not a single harbour for ocean-going ships, 
good harbours are numerous in British Columbia, both on the main- 
land And on Vancouver Island. Among these may be mentioned 
Burrard Inlet on the mainland, to which the trans-continental railway 
comes, Esquimalt, the Naval Station in Vancouver Island, and 
Nanaimo, a great coal shipping port on the east coast of that island, 
all of which are excellent harbours much frequented by shipping. 
A remarkable feature on the coast of the province is the noble barrier 
for the protection of the mainland shores formed by the outer half- 
submerged mountain range above-mentioned, represented by the large 
Islands of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte. 

His Excellency Governor-General the Earl of Dufferin thus de- 
scribes the coast line of the province in a speech at Victoria, on the 
10th September, 1876:—. 

" Such a spectacle as its coast line presents is not to be paralleled 
" by any country in the world. Day after day for a whole week, in 
" a vessel of nearly 2,000 tons, we threaded an interminable labyrinth 
" of watery lanes and reaches that wound endlessly in and out of a 
" network of islands, promontories, and peninsulas for thousands of 
*' miles, unruffled by the slightest swell from the adjoining ocean, and 
" presenting at every turn an ever shifting combination of rock, 
" verdure, forest, glacier, and snow-capped mountain of unrivalled 
" grandeur and beauty. When it is remembered that this wonderful 
" system of navigation, equally well adapted to the largest line of 
" battle-ship and the frailest canoe, fringes the entire seaboard of your 
" province and communicates at points sometimes more than a 
" hundred miles from the coast, witli a multitude of valleys stretch- 
" ing eastward into the interior, while at the same time it is 
" furnished with innumerable harbours on either hand, one is lost in 
" admiration at the facilities for inter-communication which are thus 
" provided for the future inhabitants of this wonderful region." 

WHO SHOULD COME TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The prosperity of the province is due to its great natural resources, 
the steady growth of legitimate industries and trade, and to the large 
public works now being carried on. « 

The western section of the Canadian Pacific railway has trains 
running now for a distance of over 100 miles from the seaboard of 
British Columbia, and its construction is being extended eastward 
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INPORMATIOK FOR EMIGRANTS. 7 

through the province as fast as possible. The main line from the 
eastern side of the continent has already reached the eastern frontier 
of British Columbia, and is being made rapidly farther westward to 
connect at Kamloops Lake with the above section from the seaboard. 
This railway will run for about 500 miles through the province. The 
construction of a railway, 70 miles long, in Vancouver Island, from 
Esquimalt to Nanaimo, will be begun in 1884, and probably, also, 
work will be commenced on a short railway in the district of Kootenay. 
A large graving dock is now being made at Esquimalt. On these 
public works from 15,000 to 20,000 workmen will be employed 
annually, within British Columbia, during the next few years. 

The urgent requirements of the province at the present time are 
men and money — the labourer, the mechanic, the real farmer, dairy- 
man, fruit-grower, or stock-raiser, and the large and small capitalist. 
Every man who is able and willing to work with his hands can find 
employment at good wages, especially those who are fitted for railway 
work. There is scarcely an industry in the province that is not, at 
present, hampered by the scarcity of labour. Railways, public works, 
mines, mills, logging camps, fisheries, and farms, all require more 
labour. 

Any smart, active, capable man, with only a little money, but 
accustomed to work with his hands, is sure to succeed in making a 
comfortable home. Wages are very high ; land, food, and house 
materials are still relatively cheap. If such a settler has a strong 
heart himself, and is blessed with a common-sense wife used to 
country work, he may confidently look forward to becoming even 
rich. He need not long remain in the condition of a labourer. This 
certainty of rising in the social scale must stimulate the emigrant. 
Many new avenues to success will be opened when the railways are 
finished, and men should be here to discover these for themselves. 

The monied man, who looks to the actual growth of industries in 
the province, and the new permanent markets and industries which 
the railways will create, and who considers the varied natural re- 
sources of the country, cannot fail to find investments that will 
promise good returns on capital. Farmers, or other persons with 
considerable means, will find either tillage farming, or cattle or sheep 
farming in British Columbia an agreeable and profitable occupation. 
The country does not yet feed itself. Why should a farmer in the 
old country continue to pay rent, and remain under the control of 
a landlord, as a leaseholder or yearly tenant, when, with one year's 
rental, he can purchase a partially prepared farm with buildings on 
it, in the thoroughly British province of British Coumbia? 

Persons generally, especially farmers, with moderate means, who 
are qualified for the life of a settler in a new country, and are uneasy 
about their own future and that of their children, and are prepared 
to emigrate, should consider the advantages which British Columbia 
affords, irrespectively of the climate, which must be attractive to all. 
They should have at least sufiicient capital to be independent for 
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8 BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

twelve months. It is often best for the father to go out and pave 
the way for the little folks. 

We cannot at present encourage the emigration of more than a 
few professional men, such as lawyers, doctors, surveyors, and civil 
engineers, unless they have money beyond the expected earnings of 
their profession, and are prepared to take their chances af t^r arrival. 
Clerks, shopmen, or those having no particular trade or calling, and 
men not accustomed to work with their hands, if without means of 
their own, would probably meet with disappointment, and perhaps 
hardship. Tutors, governesses, house-keepers, needle-women, and 
women generally above the grade of domestic servants, should not go 
alone to the province at present, and they should not go at all, unless 
to join friends or relatives able to maintain them for some time after 
arrival. Good female domestic servants are, however, much in demand. 

The jaded man of business, or invalid, will find that a visit to the 
province will brace him up. 

The tourist who can command sufficient means and leisure, may 
well exchange, for a time, the beaten tracks of European travel for a 
tour of exploration and adventure, where the world assumes a new 
and to some minds not unattractive phase. To the observant traveller 
nothing can be more instructive than to witness the beginnings of 
a noble country — the Pacific Ocean stronghold of the Empire. In 
the magnificent scenery of British Columbia the lover of nature will 
see much to remind him of Switzerland and the Rhine. The natura- 
list and botanist will find specimens not known in Europe. The 
geologist will witness a panorama to which the old world presents no 
parallel. The sportsman will find abundance of adventure, and game 
of all kinds. In the principal towns, travellers can have as good a 
dinner as in Paris. 

We invite emigrants from all nations, except China.' 

CONCERNING PASSAGE TO BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

All persons desirous of obtaining infoimation, whether of rates of 
passage, or otherwise pertaining to Canada, can make application to 
the following Agents : — 

Canadian Government Agencies. 
(In the United Kingdom.) 

London Sir Charles Tupper, K.C.M.G., &c.. High Commis- 
sioner for the Dominion, 10 Victoria Chambers, 
London, S.W. 
Mr. J. Colmer, Secretary, High Commissioner's office 
(address as above). 

Liverpool. . .Mr. John Dyke, 1.5 Water Street. 

Glasgow Mr. Thomas Grahame, 40 St. Enoch Square. 

Belfast Mr. Charles Fox, 29 Victoria Place. 

Dublin Mr. Thomas Connolly, Northumberland House. 

Bristol Mr. J. W. Down, Bath Bridge. ^ , 
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(In the old Provincps.) 

Quebec Mr. L. Stafiord, Point Levis, Quebec. 

Toronto. . . . Mr. J. A. Donaldson, Strachan Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 
Ottawa. .". . . Mr. W. J. Wills, Wellington St., Ottawa, Ontario. 
Montreal . . . Mr. J. J. Daley, Bonaventure Htreet, Montreal, 

Province of Quebec. 
Kingston. . . Mr. R. Macpherson, William 8t., Kingston, Ontario. 
Hamilton . . . Mr. John Smith, Great Western Railway Station, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 

London Mr. A. G. Smyth, London, Ontario. 

* Halifax Mr. E. Clay, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

St. John .... Mr. S. Gardner, St. John, New Brunswick. 

(In Manitoba and the North- West. ) 

Winnipeg . . . Mr. W. C. B. Grahame (Mr. H. J. Mass, German 
Assistant), Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Emerson .... Mr. J. E. Tetu, Railway Station, Emerson, Manitoba. 

Brandon .... Mr. Thos. Bennet (Mr. Julius Eberhard, German 
Assistant), Office at the Railway Station. 

Prince Arthur, Mr. J. M. McGovern. 

(In British Colnmhia.) 
Victoria .... Mr. John Jessop. 

Provincial Government Agencies. 

London (England) . . Mr. H. C. Beeton, Agent-General for the 
Province, 36 Finsbury Circus. 

Paris (France) Mr. J. S. K. deKnevett, 17 Boulevard de 

la Madeleine. 

Toronto (Ontario). ..Mr. George Faulkner. 

Winnipeg (Manitoba). .Mr. W. J. Graham, M.D. 

New Westminster (British Columbia) . . Mr. Wm. Ross. 

The first thing an intending emigrant should do, as well before he 
starts from home as after his arrival in Canada, is to consult the 
Government Agents, who are instructed to be careful in giving in- 
formation and advice. Confidence should not be given to mere 
hangers on who are sometimes found about the stations or landing 
places on the arrival of parties of immigrants. Until the immigrant 
has been a sufficient time in the new country to learn its ways, he 
should look very closely at the motives or interests of those persons 
who offisr transactions or advice, and not accept them without con- 
sulting the responsible officers. Steamboat and railway tickets for 
passages or fares should be purchased from the regularly authorized 
agents only. 

If any further information should be desired by the immigrant 
which he cannot obtain on the spot ; or should he desire to make any 
statements, he can write directly to the General Q^^A^PPfiJ^t at 
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10 BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Ottawa, Canada, addressing his letters to the " Secretary of Depart- 
ment of Aiijriculture, Ottawa," and he will receive due attention- 
Letters addressed as above are post free, and may he simply dropped, 
in the post office without stamps. 

COST OF PASSAGE. 

(Subject to change.) 

The current advertised through rates (it is always best to take 
through tickets) from London, England, by the Allen line of steam- 
ships and the Northern Pacific railroad, are as follows: — 

Cabin |219 50 (£45 5s. 2d.) 

Intermediate $153 00 (£31 10s. ll|d.) 

Steerage or Emigrant $ 89 00 (£18 7s. Od.) 

Passengers via Northern Pacific railway at present stop at 
Portland, Oregon, over night; from thence to Tacoma, Puget Sound, 
when they take the splendid daily steamers now on this route, for 
Victoria, B. C. These trips are made in about ten hours, including 
all stoppages. 

Through tickets from the Continent of Europe are a few shillings 
more than the above prices ; and from Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Derry, Belfast, Bristol, Cardiff, and Dublin, they are a trifle less. 

Rates over the Central and Southern Pacific are about the same 
as those of the Northern Pacific railway, but with the disadvantage 
of a three days' sea voyage from San Francisco to Victoria, and that 
much longer time en route. > 

For crossing the Atlantic from any port in the United Kingdom 
to Quebec or Halifax, emigrants would be able to obtain the Canadian 
Government assisted tickets of £4 Os. Od. for labourers or general 
workmen, and £3 Os. Od. for agricultural labourers and their families 
and female domestic servants. These are the rates per ocean adult, 
which is fixed at 12 years. Under 12 years and over 1, the rate is 
£2 Os. Od., and for infants under a year old the rate is 10s. 6d. each. 
The ordinary unassisted rate of emigrant ocean passage is £6 6s. stg. 

Steamers leave San Francisco for Victoria every eight days. The 
present advertised passage is, cabin §20 (£4 2r. 5|d.), steerage $10 
(£2 Is. 2fd.) 

In the steamboats the passage money includes provisions, but the 
railway fares do not include provisions. Railway sleeping cars are 
provided on the railways across the continent, but passengers furnish 
their own bedding and blankets. 

One hundred pounds weight of baggage is allowed to each adult 
on the railway, and one hundred and fifty pounds weight on the 
steamers to Victoria. The charges on excess v:eight are high. 

In view of the much greater cost of reaching British Columbia 
than any of the other Provinces, the Dominion Government grant 
bonus certificates of $10, or £2 sterling, payable iiv^^ictoiia, to all 
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IKPORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS. 11 

emigrants over 16 years of age. These certificates can be obtained 
from any of the Dominion Agents in the United Kingdom, a list of 
whom will be found on pages 8 and 9. 

At Victoria and New Westminster, the Government of British 
Columbia has provided buildings for the temporary housing of a 
limited number of immigrants. 

BOARD AND LODGING. 

The ordinary advertised rates in Victoria in good second-class 
hotels (meat at every meal), are as follows: — 

Board and lodging, $.5 to |6.50 (20s. to 26s. English) per week. 

Do. do. $1 (4s. English) per day. 

Single meals, 2.5 cents (Is. English). 
Beds, .50 cents and 25 cents (2s. and Is. English). 

At New Westminster, near the mouth of the Eraser, the rates are 
about the same. At Nanaimo, the " Coal '' town on the east side of 
Vancouver Island, the rate, .in the workmen's boarding houses, is 
$22.50 per month. Board and lodging are higher in the mainland 
interior, but along the railway works, the contractors' advertisement 
states that board is ^4 a week. There are several private boarding 
houses at Yale and at other places along the works suitable for single 
men, which furnish ])oard and lodging at about the same rate. 

OCEAN PASSAGE. 

In steamships from the United Kingdom and the continent of 
Europe, a certain number of feet of space is prescribed by law for 
each passenger, so that even in the most crowded or busiest times 
there can be no overcrowding, or such crowding as would be injurious 
to the health of the passengers. Good food is amply supplied, and 
there is always a medical man on board in case of illness, when 
medicines and medical comforts are provided. The steamships from 
the United Kingdom are in all cases inspected by officers of the 
Imperial Parliament, before departure, to ensure the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Passengers' Act. 

The laws passed by the Canadian Parliament contain strict pro- 
visions for the protection of immigrants, and severe penalties are 
imposed for all attempts to deceive or defraud them. 

On landing at a Canadian port, all immigrants will be visited by 
a medical officer of the Government, called the Inspecting Physician, 
and any who may be ill will receive medical treatment, and all 
necessary medicines and comforts will be provided. 

The days of sailing of the steamships, and the rates of passage — 
cabin, intermediate and steerage — will be found by the intending 
emigrant in the handbills or advertisements now so very generally 
published. It may here be particularly pointed out, that the most 
favourable rates of assisted passages are offered to female domestic 
servants and families of agricultural labourers. Assisted passages 
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are, however, afforded to other labourers and certain classes of 
mechanics and agriculturists. The Canadian Government assisted 
passage, as regards the former class, is less than half of the ordinary 
advertised rates of steerage passage. The assisted passages are con- 
fined to the steerage, and do not apply to either the intermediate or 
saloon passage. Application should be made to any Government 
Agent to obtain information respecting the rates of assisted passages 
and the conditions necessary to obtain them. 

The saloon passage includes all provisions and stateroom. The 
intermediate passage includes provisions, beds, bedding, and all 
necessary utensils. The steerage includes a plentiful supply of cooked 
provisions, but steerage passengers must provide their own beds and 
bedding, and eating' and drinking tins. The outfit for a steerage 
passage is as follows: — 1 mattress, Is. 8d. ; 1 pillow, 6d. ; 1 blanket, 
3s. 6d. ; 1 water can, 9d.; 1 quart mug, 3d. ; 1 tin plate, 3d. ; 1 wash 
basin, 9d. ; 1 knife and fork, 6d. ; 2 spoons, 2d. ; 1 pound marine soap, 
6d. ; 1 towel, 8d. ; total, 9s. 6d. The whole of these articles can be 
obtained of any outfitter in Liverpool at one minute's notice. 

These articles may now, however, be hired at a merely nominal 
rate from some or all of the steamship companies. 

All children above the age of twelve years are considered ocean 
adults, and charged full price. All children under twelve, and over 
one year old, are charged half-price ; infants in arms being charged 
10s. 6d. stg. Children, under the ocean adult age, have special rates 
made for them in the assisted passages of the Canadian Government. 

The steerage passengers being so well provided with food on the 
steamships of the principal lines, need not think of providing them- 
selves with any kind of provisions. If they should be sick, they will 
be attended to by the ship's doctor, and supplied with medical com- 
forts. 

During the Passage. 

As soon as the emigrant gets on board the steamship he should 
make himself acquainted with the rules he is expected to obey whilst 
at sea. These are generally printed and hung up in the steerage. 
He should do his best to carry them out; to be well-behaved, and to 
keep himself clean. He will thus add not only to his own health and 
comfort, but to that of those around him. If he should have any 
grievance or real cause of complaint during the passage, he should, 
of course, make it known to the Captain, who will naturally seek to 
have justice done, as well for his own interest as for that of his ship 
and his employers. But if for any reason there should be a failure 
in this, the immigrant should make his complaint to the Government 
Agent immediately upon landing, while the ship is in port. 

The large steamships have stewardesses to look after the female 
portion of the steerage passengers, who have separate and isolated 
accommodation in the better class of steamers ; a necessary precaution 
where large numbers of both sexes are carried within a limited space. 

On all the steamship bills the passenger will find stated how manj- 
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Luggage. 

cubic feet of luggage he can take with him on board the steamship. 
Cabin passengers are allowed 20 cubic feet, intermediate passengers 
15 feet, and steerage passengers 10 cubic feet of luggage free. I'en 
cubic feet, however, may be a much larger amount of luggage than 
will be allowed by the railways after landing. 

On all boxes, trunks, or other luggage every passenger should have 
plainly written or printed his name and destination. 

All heavy luggage and boxes are stowed away in the hold of the 
steamship, l)ut the emigrant should put in a separate and small pack 
age the things he will require for use on the voyage. These he should 
keep by him and take into liis berth. 

Emigrants sometimes suffer great loss and inconvenience from 
losing their luggage. They should, therefore, be careful not to lose 
sight of it until it is put on shipboard. It is then perfectly safe. 
Upon arrival at Quebec or Halifax it will be passed by the Customs 
officers and put into what is called the "baggage car" of thei'ailway 
train, where it is "checked", to its destination. This means that 
there is attached to each article a little piece of metal with a numl>er 
stamped on it, while a corresponding piece similarly numbered is given 
to the passenger to keep until his destination is reached. The rail- 
way is then responsible for the safety of his luggage, and will not 
give it up until he shows his " check." This custom has great safety 
as well as convenience. 

After seeing his luggage marked as passed by the Custom House 
officer, the immigrant should see that it goes on the same train with 
him, and if he is going to cross the Continent via San Francisco, there 
to take the steamer for Victoiia, he should also see that his luggage 
is passed by the United States Custom House officer at Port Huron, 
and that it is on the train with him when he leaves that point. The 
same remark applies should he take the more direct route via Duluth 
and St. Paul, over the Northern Pacific Railway to Puget Sound. Many 
immigrants have suffered great inconvenience by the detention of 
luggage at this point, and too much care, therefore, cannot be taken 
to see that all is right. 

It may happen if a party of emigrants are going together, that 
their luggage may be bonded through, and in this event, a great deal 
of trouble may be avoided. After the year 1885, however, when the 
Canadian Pacific railway will be opened through to the Pacific Ocean, 
all this trouble will be saved. 

WHAT TO TAKE. 

The limit for luggage on the railway being 100 pounds weight, 
and the charge on excess weight being high, it is not possible to take 
many things on the trip. Articles of household furniture, such as 
crockery, stoves, or articles of hardware, should, generally speaking, 
be left behind or sold, as they would not be worth the carriage on the 
journey to British Columbia, and would, besides, cause a groat deal 
of trouble us well as exi)ense. Heavy supplies might Ijc sent from 
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England via Cape Horn, but as a settler can buy what he wants after 
arrival, this is not recommended. 

MONEY. 

It may be explained that money in Canada is in Dollars and Cents. 
A comparison with sterling is subjoined, which will at once enable 
the reader to understand in sterling, values stated ui dollars and 
cents : — 

^Sterling into Dollars and Cents. Dollars and Cents into Sterling. 
$ cts. £ s. d. 

id. sterling is 01 1 cent is 0| 

id. „ „ 02 1 dollar is 4 1i 

Is. „ „ 24 4 dollavs are ... . 016 5| 

^1 „ „ 4 87 r, „ „ .... 1 6| 

For small change, the half-penny sterling is 1 cent ; and the penny 
sterling is 2 cents. For arriving roughly at the approximate value 
of larger figures, the Pouhd sterling may be counted at 5 Dollars. 
This sign % is used to indicate the dollar. 

The money used in Canada consists of bank bills, gold and silver 
coins, and bronze in single cents. In British Columbia the bronze 
coin is not in circulation, though of course legal. 

The Dominion of Canada paper money, also the paper money of 
the Bank of British North America and the Bank of British Columbia, 
pass freely in the province in notes of from $1 to $100. These are 
payable in gold. United States paper money is not used in the 
province. 

How TO SEND Money to British Columbia. 

The emigrant is not recommended to take British coin to British 
Columbia. In Great Britain, he should pay that portion of his 
money not wanted on the passage to the Post Office, and get a money 
order for it payable in Victoria, or he may pay his money either to 
the Bank of British Columbia, London (the bankers for the Govern- 
ment of British Columbia), or to the Bank of British North America, 
London, and get from the bank, in exchange for his money, an order 
payable on demand from its branch bank in Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, for the equivalent of his money in dollars and cents. 

The emigrant^ on jmyhig his nioney to the Bank, 'must sign hi^ 
'name 07i a separate piece of paper, and ask the Bank to send the sig- 
njUture to their Branch Bank hi Victoria, so that the person mho applies 
for the money in Victoria may be knoivn to be the pro])er person. If 
this is neglected, the emigrant 7nay not be able to get his money in 
Victoria readily. 

The above banks have agents in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The Bank of British North America has its own branches in the 
Dominion of Canada, New York, and San Francisco. The Bank of 
Montreal is the agent of the Bank of British Columbia throughout 
Canada and New York. The Bank of British Columbia has a branch 
in San Francisco. 
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RATES OF POSTAGE. 

The rate of letter postage is 3 cents (IH.) per half ounce, prepaid, 
between post offices in Canada. The postage for letters between 
Canada and th(^ United Kingdom is 5 cents (2|d.) Postal cards can 
be sent between Canada and the United Kingdom for 2 cents (Id. stg.) 

The newspaper postage in Canada is merely nominal ; and there is 
a parcel, sample, and book post, at a cheap rate, Avhich are found 
very useful. 

MONEY ORDERS. 

The money order system in operation is similar to that of England. 
All Money Order Offices are authorized to draw on each other for 
any sum up to one hundred dollars ; and any applicant may receive 
as many one hundred dollar orders as he may require. An order for 
$4 is sent for 2 cents; $10 for 5 cents, and so on. 

WAGES. 

It is not exactly known what the wages will be this year on the 
large railway works that are in progress in different parts of the 
province, carried on as these are in such widely separated places as 
Vancouver Island, Thompson River and the Rocky Mountains, but 
the following advertisement may indicate rates. It was published 
by the contractor for the 212 miles of the section of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway beginning at the seaboard. The rails on this section 
are laid for about 150 miles. 

Office of the Contractors — Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Yale, March 1st, 1883. 

New Schedule of Wages for White Labour on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in British Columbia. 

Overseers |125 00 per month. 

Rock Foremen 3 00 to $4 00 per day. 

Earth Foremen 2 50 to 3 00 „ 

Bridge Foremen 3 50 to 4 00 „ 

Bridge Carpenters (1st class) 3 50 „ 

Do. (2iid class) 3 00 „ 

Masons 2 50 to 3 50 „ 

Stonecutters 3 00 to 3 50 „ 

Blacksmiths (1st class) 3 50 „ 

Do. (2nd class) 3 00 „ 

Drillers 2 00 to 2 25 „ 

Labourers 1 75 to 2 00 „ 

Hewers 3 50 „ 

Choppers 2 00 to 2 50 „ 

All outside laljour 10 iiours per day. 

All carpenters to furnish th(*ir own chest tools. 

All employes find themselves 1)ed, board and lodging. 

Boarding houses will be convenient along the line. 

Board — fi per week. r"r-.r^rrl^ 
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16 BRITISU COLUBIBIA. 

It will not be compulsory for employes to board in the Company's 
houses. 

Wages will l>e paid monthly, on the 10th of each month. 

A. Onderdoxk, General Manager. 

With respect to wages geuei-ally, it may l>e mentioned that in 
addition to the demand for labour on farms and in the collieries and 
fisheries, which exceeds the supply, there has been of late years a 
considerable extension of manufacturing industries of various kinds 
in the province, affording more or less employment to workmen. 
Though not on a large scale, comparatively, these industries are 
tirmly established, and are doing a satisfactory business in relation 
to the requirements of the population. There are flour mills, biscuit 
factories, foundries, iron and bi-ass works, Ijoiler and machine shops, 
boat-builders, sawmills, sash and door, furniture, piano, boot and 
shoe, glove, bookbindmg, soap, match, cigar, candy, brush, brick and 
drain-pipe factories, with breweries and other industries. 

The following are about the average wages at present, as they 
liave appeared in ollicial reports, or have been furnished on inquiries 
made lately : — 

Collieries — 

Carpenters and blacksmiths ^3 00 to $3 75 per day. 

Labourers 2 00 to 2 .50 

Miners' earnings (contract work) 3 00 to 4 00 „ 

Fisheries — 

Fishermen 50 00 to 60 00 per mo. 

Other industries — 

Stonecutters, stonemasons, cfe bricklayers. 4 00 to 5 00 per day. 

Their labourers 2 00 to 2 oO 

Plasterers 4 00 to 4 50 

Cai'penters and joiners 3 00 to 4 00 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 4 00 to 4 50 

Cabinet-makers and upholsterers 3 00 

Painters 3 50 to 4 00 

Shoemakers 2 00 to 3 00 

Tailors 2 50 to 3 00 

Tailoresses. , 1 00 to 1 50 

Bakers (with board and lodging) .' 65 00 per ] 

Butchers (cutters) 75 OOto 100 00 

Slaughterers 75 00 

Cigarmakers 2 50 to 4 00 per day. 

Boys, as strippers, tfec, from 2 00 to 5 00 per wk. 

Printei's 45 cents a 1000 ems. 

Waggon-makers 3 50 to $4 00 per day. 

Tinsmiths, plumbers and gaslitters 3 50 to 4 00 ,, 

Machinists, moulders, pattern and lK)iler- 

makers, and blacksmiths 4 00 to 4 50 

Longshoremen 50 cents an hour. 

Wood-turners 3 00 per day. 
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An ordinary unskilled labourer, such as one would employ to dig 
or cut fire- wood, receives $1.50 a day; if he can lay claim to skill 
enough to qualify him to attend to a garden or an orchard, he readily 
commands $2 or $2.50 a day. 

Farm servants, engaged by the month, are paid at wages from 
$20 to $40 per month, with board and lodging, according to the kind 
of work required of them, and the responsibility of their positions. 
A few Indians are employed in the seaboard districts, at $15 to $20 
per month, with board and lodging, by farmers who understand their 
character. In the interior, Indians are largely employed as herders 
and for general farm work. In Vancouver Island and the New 
Westminster district, it may be said that a dollar (4s. English) a day, 
with board and lodging, is the pay of the farm labourer. Higher 
wages are paid in the interior. 

However strong and active a man may be, he cannot expect the 
highest wage until he knows his work and the ways of the country. 

Women Servants. 

Scarce; wages high; $10 to $12 per month for nurse girls; $20 a 
month, with board, for general house servants, having some know- 
ledge of cooking and being able to wash. A considerable number of 
well-principled, competent women servants can be employed in 
respectable families — those accustomed to country work are most 
wanted, — many men of good character and means are pining for 
wives in the country districts. 

Chinawomen do not take servants' places. Chinamen are employed 
as cooks at $15 to $25 a month, with board. They cut fire- wood, 
light fires, clean boots, &c., but a good deal of the household work, 
nevertheless, falls on members of the family. 

FAMILY MARKET REPORT. 

Victoria, Vancouver Island, 
Saturday, March 22nd, 1884. 

Butter — Choice Island 50 cents f tt).; Island roll, 87^ cents; New 
Grass Cal., 87| cents f roll; White Clover, 62 J cents. 

Cheese — Canadian, 30 cents ^ ft).; Cala., 25 cents; Eastern Cream, 
30 cents; B.C., 25 cents. 

Eggs — Fresh Island, 33 J cents ^ doz.; Puget Sound, 25 cents. 

CoRNMEAL — 50 cents ^ sack of 10 ft>s. 

Oatmeal — 62 J cents 1^ sack of 10 S)s. 

Flour— Extra, $6.75 ? brl.; $1.75 f sack; Super. $5.75 l^brl. 

Wheat — 2 J cents "^ ft). 

Beans — Lima, 8 cents '^ ft).; Small White and Bayou, 6 cents. 

Split Peas — 12| cents 1^ ft). 

Vegetables — Potatoes 2 cents '^fi).; Onions, 4 cents "^^ ft).; Celery, 
50 cents f doz.; Carrots, 1| cents "^ ft).; Rhubarb, 12| cents ^ ft).; 
Cauliflower, 2 for 37^ cents; Asparagus, 20 cents ^ft).; Turnips, 1^ 
cents *? lb.; Cucumbers, $1.50 f doz.; Cabbage, 12J cents ^ ft). 
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Hams — Home cured, 25 cents If Bb.; Chicago, 25 cents; Oregon, 25 
cents; Shoulders, 18 cents. 

Bacon— Breakfast, 23 @ 25 cents ? lb. 

Lard — 25 cents V 5). 

Fish — Cod, 6 cents; Salmon, 8 cents; Boneless Cod, 16 cents; 
Soles, 6 cents; Halibut, 8 cents "^^ lb.; Yarmouth Bloaters 25 cents ¥ 
doz.; Salmon bellies, 3 for 50 cents; Herring, 3 cents; Flounder, 6 cts.; 
Smoked Oolachan and Salmon, 12 J cents; Smelt, 8 cents; "V^hiting, 
7 cents; Shrimp, 25 cents; Salt Oolachans, 6 cents '^ fi).; Crabs, 75 cts. 
^ doz.; Smoked Herring, 12 J cents; Salmon Trout, 8 cents If Jb. 

Canned Salmon — 1 lb. tins, If doz., $2. 

Fruit — Lemons, 62| cts. '^ doz.; Oranges (blood), $1 1* doz.; Limes, 
25 cents If doz.; Apples, 7 cents ^ lb.; Cranberries, 75 cents ^ gaL; 
Bananas, 62 J cents "^ doz.; Cocoanuts, 15 cents each. 

Candied Fruits — Lemon, 50 cents ^tt).; Mixed, 50 cents ^Bb. 

Currants — Zante, 15 @ 16 cents If lb. 

Raisins — English Layers, 33 J cents 1^ Bb.; Cala., 25 cents; Sultana, 
Valencia, and Eleme, 25 cents. 

Figs— New, 37 J @ 50 cents f Bb. 

Mixed Spices — 25 cents ^ tin. 

Starch— $1 f 6 Bb. box. 

Tea and Coffee — Coffee, ground, 50 cts. ^ Bb.; green, 28 cts. If Bb. 
Tea, from 37 J cts. to $1.25 f Bb. 

Sugars — Crushed or cube, 6 Bbs. for |1 ; Granulated or No. 1, 7 Bbs. 
for $1 ; D. or No. 2, 8 Bbs. for $h 

Nuts — English Walnuts, 20 cents '^ Bb.; Cocoanuts, 12 J cts. each; 
Almonds — Paper shell, 37 1 cts.; Jordan, 75 cts.; Brazil, 37 J cts.; 
Chestnuts, 37| cts. 

Rolled Spiced Beef — 12|@18 cts. '^ Bb.; Ox tongues, 75 cts. each; 
Smoked tongues, $1 each. 

Beef — Choice cuts, 15 @ 18 cents If Bb.; other cuts, 10 @ 12J cents; 
soup meat, 9 @ 10 cents. 

Mutton — Choice joints, 15 @ 18 cts. '?Ib.; stewing meat, 8@12 cts. 

Pork— 15® 18 cts. "^Bb. 

Veal— 15 @ 18 cts. f Bb. 

Sausages — IJBb., 25 cts. 

Suet— 12| cts. ?fi). 

Sucking Pigs— $2.50 ® |3 each. 

Ducks — Tame, $1.25 each. 

Chickens — $1 each. 

Geese — Tame^ 25 cts. ^ Bb. 

Coal Oil— $2 f tin; f case, $3.75. 

Oysters — 75 cts. '$i quart; canned, 37|cts. "^can. 

Hay— $1.50 f cwt. 

Oats— 2 J cts. '^ lb. 

Middlings — 2^ cts. If Bb. 

Bran— U cts. f Bb. 

Kippered Salmon — 12| cts. *¥ Bb. 
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The above are the common retail prices at Victoria at present. 
At New Westminster they are about the same. These two places 
and Nanaimo being the chief ports of entry, all articles of foreign 
production necessarily tend to become dearer in proportion to the 
distance of places from them, but, in the interior, meat is generally 
cheaper than on the seaboard. 

CLOTHING. 

It is unnecessary to bring much clothing to the province, as extra 
luggage is troublesome and expensive on the railway, and prices of 
clothing (which largely comes from Eastern Canada, free of duty,) is 
only about 10 or 12 per cent, more than in England or Canada. 

FURNITURE, BEDDING, AND UPHOLSTERY 

Need not be brought Furniture and bedding are made in the province 
at prices which prevent importations, say : — 

Chairs, from 75 cents to $1.25 each, &c. 

Bedsteads, $3, $4, $6, $8, &c. 

Tables, $1.50 up. 

Extra dinner tables, from $12 up. 

Mattresses, from $1.50 up to $30, according to quality. 

Carpets, tapestry, from 80 cents to $1 per yard; Brussels, from $1 
to $1.75 per yard. 

Bed-room sets, complete, $25, $35, &c. 

HOUSING. 

Material for brick and stone houses plentiful. Bricks, at Victoria, 
cost $8 to $10 (32s. to 40s. English) per thousand at the kiln. 

LUMBER. 

Rough lumber has been sold at the mills at about $10 a thousand 
for many years, but the price for local supplies has risen lately. 
The present prices, at Victoria, are as follows: — 

Rough lumber $14 00\ 

Dressed tongued and grooved ... 25 00 I Per thousand feet 

Dressed on both sides 27 50 > (each 12 inches 

Cedar lumber 17 50 j square and 1 in. 

Cedar, dressed 50 00 J thick). 

Shingles, per thousand in number 3 50 

At New Westminster, the present prices are less than the above. 

The cost of a house depends, of course, on size, material, and 
finishing. Three-roomed substantial cottage, say $500 (iBlOO English). 
Rents of cottages and small houses vary from $10 (£2 English) to 
$25 (£5 English) per month, but the demand, generally, at present, 
exceeds the supply. Opportunities are frequently available to work- 
men for purchasing a building lot and erecting a cottage, to be paid 
for by easy instalments. In the country, rents are lower (but few 
houses to be let). For temporary accommodation, men often put up 
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one-roomed houses. Country settlers, not near sawmills, can get logs, 
but there are accessible sawmills in most of the settled districts. 

FUEL. 

No difficulty about fuel. Wood is the common fuel, and farmers 
generally have a plentiful supply on their land. The price in the sea- 
board towns, and, also at Yale, ranges from $3 to §^4 (12^. to 16^. 
English) per "cord" of fir firewood delivered. A cord is 8 feet long, 
4 feet high, and 4 feet broad. The wood must be cut, after delivery, 
into suitable lengths for household use. This will cost about $1 J {6s. 
English) per cord, but many householders themselves cut it. 

In the mainland interior, wood fuel, if purchased, is dearer, but 
the railway will tend to equalize prices in portions of the country. 

Coal is used, of course, at Nanaimo, and to some extent, increas- 
ingly, in households, in the cities of Victoria and New Westminster. 
It costs $7J to $8 {308. to 328. English) per ton of 2,000 Bbs. 

PRICES OF FARMING IMPLEMENTS, &c., 
IN VICTORIA. 

Thrashing Machines $450 to $850 

Reapers 150 

Mowers 1 00 

Self-Binders 330 

Ploughs 20 to 40 

Harrows 20 to 35 

Waggons, complete, with box and seat 130 

Do. with brake 140 

Do. running gear only 100 to 110 

WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 

FariM Produce (Victoria). 

March 26th, 1884. 

Wheat, ? cwt. (100 lbs.) $2 00 @ $2 25 

Oats, do 1 75 @ 2 00 

Barley, rough, 'li cwt 1 75 @ 2 00 

Peas, do 2 00 

Hay, do 2 00 

Timothy Seed, do 14 00 @ 16 00 

Potatoes, do , 1 25 

Butter, fib 28 @ 30 

Cheese, Maple Ridge, f lb 18 

Eggs, fresh Island, f dozen 25 @ 37| 

Eggs, Oregon, do 25 

Beef, dressed, f cwt 11 50 

Beef, on foot, do. gross 5 00 

Sheep „ do 5 50 

Mutton, dressed do 12 50 

Lambs, each 3^0 (J; i4 00 
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Pigs, dressed, f cwt ' $11 00 @ 14 00 

Pigs, on foot, do 6 50 @ 7 50 

Veal, „ do 6 00 

Hides, green, do 7 00 @ 8 50 

Hides, dry, do 13 00 @ 18 00 

Chickens, f dozen 5 00 @ 7 60 

Ducks, wild, ? dozen 5 00 @ 6 00 

Ducks, tame, do 9 00 @ 10 00 

Turkeys, dressed, ^ Bb 30 

Turkeys, live, do 17 

Geese, each 1 50 @ 3 00 

CLIMATE. 

One of the greatest attractions of the province is its climate, and 
we will, therefore, devote a few pages to its description. It may be 
remarked, in the first place, that the climate of British Columbia in 
general, though the occurrence of high ranges of mountains has its 
ordinary effect upon the climate of particular districts, is much more 
temperate than the climate of any part of Canada lying east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Some of the probable causes of this superior climate 
may be mentioned. Behring's Straits, between America and Asia, are- 
so narrow and shallow that not much of the icy Arctic current flows 
along the British Columbia Coast, as it does, with chilling effect, 
past Labrador on the east coast of the Continent. The Rocky Moun- 
tains, in British Columbia, trending north-westerly, keep off the cold 
north winds. Other causes of the temperate climate are the existence 
of a warm ocean current in the Pacific Ocean which flows towards 
the coast, the fact that the prevalent warm south-westerly winds 
from that ocean blow over the country, and also the north and south 
direction of the principal valleys in the province, up which warm air 
from the south is indrawn. 

On a complete view, the varieties of climate of the province may 
be named as follows : — The Coast, the Southern Interior, the Canadian, 
and the Arctic. The first variety — that of the Coast — with an 
equable climate and heavy rainfall, is characterised by luxuriance of 
vegetation, and especially of forest growth. The second variety, 
namely, that of the southern interior of the province, presents as its 
most striking feature a dryness of climate, and consequent tendency 
to resemble in its flora the interior basin of Utah and Nevada in the 
United States to the south. It may be said to extend northward 
from the southern boundary of the province to about the 51st parallel. 
In the northern part of the interior of the province, just such an 
assemblage of plants is found as may be seen in many parts of Eastern 
Canada, though mingled with unfamiliar stragglers. This last named 
flora appears to run completely across the Continent north of the 
great plains, and characterises a region with moderately lieavy rain- 
falls, summers not excessively warm, and cold winters. The arctic 
or alpine flora is that of the higher summits of the Coast, Selkirk, 
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Rocky, and other mountain ranges of British Columbia, where snow 
lies late in the summer. 

The above are the several varieties of the British Columbian climate, 
but for present purposes it will suffice to describe in some detail only 
the two first above-named climatic subdivisions, namely, the climate 
of the " Coast region," and the climate of the " Southern Interior " 
of the province, which two regions have, as above said, well marked 
differences. They comprise the portions of the province most peopled 
at present. 

COAST CLIMATE. 

(Northern Coast and Vancouver Island.) 

For the reasons stated above, the climate of the whole north-west 
coast of North America is warm. But the height of the coasts makes 
it in many parts also rather wet. The prevailing winds are south- 
westerly, and they are raised to the temperature of the ocean and 
are saturated with moisture by sweeping over its warm surface. The 
heaviest rainfall is observed to occur in exact correspondence with 
the height to which this moist air, on reaching the coast, is forced 
into the higher regions of the atmosphere and cooled there by its 
expansion and loss of heat by radiation. The outlying islands have 
somewhat less rainfall than the mainland coast, because they are less 
elevated. There is a great rainfall — greater than on the west coast 
of the British Isles — on that part of the coast of the mainland lying 
open to the westerly winds between Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
Islands (see map). This also is the case farther north, because the 
coast about Port Simpson and the mouth of the Skeena is very im- 
perfectly sheltered from the rain-bearing winds by the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, and the islands of the coast archipelago — these for the most 
part, being of moderate elevation, much lower than a considerable 
portion of Vancouver Island. 

The comparatively less rainfall of the inner coast of. Vancouver 
Island than farther north, is owing to the abstraction of part of the 
moisture of the rain-bearing winds by the effect of their striking the 
mountains on the west coast of Vancouver Island. The climate of 
that portion of the province is as mild and equable as that of Great 
Britain, and very like it in many respects. 

The winter weather, in ordinary seasons, is much the same as in 
*the west of England; in the severer and exceptional seasons, it is like 
the winter weather of the Midland Counties of England, and of the 
east coast of Scotland. The spring is somewhat later and colder than 
in England; the summer drier, the sun more powerful, though the 
average mean temperature is about the same. What strikes an 
Englishman most about the climate of the above portions of the coast 
is its serenity, the absence of the biting east winds, and the less need 
than in England of an umbrella during the spring, summer, and the 
prolonged autumn. He notices also, with surprise and pleasure, the 
very]^important fact, that rainy weather here does not tend to depress 
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the spirits as it does in England. The invigorating quality of the 
climate remains throughout the year. 

His Excellency the Marquis of Lome, who visited tlie province, 
-with his wife, Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, in 1882, 
and travelled in the interior, as well as along the sea-coast, remaining 
until the 6th December, described the climate as follows, in a speech 
at Victoria: — 

" No words can be too strong to express the charm of this delightful 
" land, where the climate, softer and more constant than that of the 
" south of England, ensures, at all times of the year, a full enjoyment 
" of the wonderful loveliness of nature around you. 

" Agreeable as I think the steady and dry cold of an eastern winter 
" is, yet there are very many who would undoubtedly prefer the 
" temperature enjoyed by those who live west of the mountains. 
" Even where it is coldest, spring comes in February, and the country 
" is so divided into districts of greater dryness or greater moisture 
" that a man may always choose whether to have a rainfall small or 
" great." 

The following table shows the nature of the climate on the inner 
side of the southern part of Vancouver Island. It is much the same 
along the eastern coast of the island, — the winter perhaps slightly 
longer, and with a little more snow occasionally, as you go north. 
At Victoria snow seldom falls, and it lies only for a few days : — 
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COAST CLIMATE, 

(New Westminster District.) 

The above remarks, descriptive of the coast climate in general, 
apply to the mainland coast opposite to Vancouver Island as well as 
to Vancouver Island, but there are some small differences between 
the climates of the two localities, as might be expected in com- 
paring a continental with an insular climate. The summer tem- 
perature of the Lower Fraser Valley (New Westminster District), 
on the mainland opposite to Vancouver Island, is higher than 
in Vancouver Island, and it is not affected by the cold and chilling 
winds that occasionally blow over the southern portion of the 
Island from the snowy peaks of the Olympian range in American 
territory. Again, the winter of New Westminster district is 
less open, and slightly longer, than in the district near Victoria; 
it more resembles the winter farther north along the east coast of 
Vancouver Island. As upon the whole coast, there are occasionally 
in this district severe winters, or what are called severe in this part 
of the world. In most winters ice forms for a short time in the 
Fraser river. Commonly snow begins in January and goes in March, 
without lying continuously. The following observations made by 
Captain Peele, of the Canadian Meteorological Staff, are valuable 
and trustworthy, but it must be remarked that the city of New 
Westminster, where the only Government Meteorological Station 
exists within the district, is, owing to local causes, somewhat wetter 
than many other parts of the district. On the flats at the mouth of 
the Fraser, the rainfall in proportion to that of New Westminster 
City is only as 4 to 7. The rainfall in all the other settlements up 
the river diminishes as you ascend, until Hope is reached, where it 
is believed to be about the same as at New Westminster. Above 
Yale, as has been already hinted, a drier region occurs, characteristic 
of the interior of the province in general : — 
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Meteorological Observations, from January, 1874, to December, 1880, 
New Westminster. Lat. 49" 12' 47" N. Long. 122° 53' 19" W. 



Mean temperature. 



34.3'37.3,5 



1. 



Date '1878' 1877 1878 



47.9,54.258.0 



^ § 



3.3 60.2 56.6 48.1 



1880 1878 ' 1880 1875 1877 1877 , 1874 



Highest maximum |57.0j57.0 65.0|81.0|82.0,90.0 92.0 84.0'81.5 75.0 



Date 1875 ; 1875 1874 1 1875 1879 1 1875 , 1879 1 876 1 1880 1874 



Lowest minimum I -7 .0 16.0 



Mean rain and snow fall in inches 8 . 16 , 7 . 19 
Mean No. days rain or snow fell . . 1 14 j 14 



Greatest day's fall 



Date 187411879 

1.5412.80 



Mean number days snow fell 8 

Mean snow in inches j 17.8 

Date ;i876 

Greatest day's fall 10.0 



1879 
9.0 



18.0120.0 



34.5 



6.27;2.92 
19 12 



3.49 
14 



1875 1876 
2.15 1.42 



6 1 
14. l| 0.8 



187511875 
3.5 1.5 



38.0,45.5 44.0. 39. 5126.0 



1875 
1.05 



2.32,1.78 
11 8 



1876 1879 
0.94 1.55 



1.96 3.44 5.70 



187511878 



0.99 



1.25 



1876 
3.18 



39.9 35.8 



1878,1880 
59.0156.0 



6.95 
15 



1874 
2.57 



1875 
11.5 



1874 



9.48 
15 



1876 
2.39 



3 

3.8 



1875 
6.0 



Mean yearly temp. . . 
Highest maximum.. 
Lowest minimum . . . 


..47' 9' 
. .92' 0' 

.. 151 


Mean rainfall in inches . 
Greatest yearly fall .... 


.59.66 
..69.15 
.49.43 
. 2.80 


Mean days snow fell 

Mean snow fall in inches. 

Greatest yearly fall 

Least yearly fall 


. 25 
. 51.2 


Least j'early fall 


.101.3 


Mean days rain fell.. 


Greatest day's fall 


. 1.7 


Greatest day's fall 


. 11.5 



CLIMATE OF THE INTERIOR. 

The climate of the interior of the mainland, more particularly the 
climate of the southern portion of the interior plateau, is, as has been 
said, very different from that of the coast. This is caused by the 
greater elevation of the surface, and by the existence of mountain 
ranges running in a north-westerly direction with the line of the coast, 
namely: — (1) the Cascade mountains of Oregon, which enter the 
south-west angle of the province and die out some 150 miles up the 
river Eraser, and, (2) the Coast range, which begins near the mouth 
of the Eraser, and runs north-westerly along the whole coast of the 
province. The air in the interior is drier owing to the precipitation 
from the prevalent moisture-bearing south-westerly winds which 
occurs at these mountain ranges. The traveller, journeying from the 
coast district inland, via Yale, by the Cariboo waggon road, or the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, notices, while passing through the moun- 
tains, indications of dryness afforded by the change of the plants. 
The characteristic coast plants give place gradually, 30 or 40 miles 
above Yale, to those requiring less moisture. The trees are different, 
less in size and scattered. The climate of this interior part of the 
province varies of course with the irregular surface of the country, 
but as compared generally with that of the coast, it may be described 
as a climate of extremes, The mean gunual temperatyre of the 
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southern part of the interior differs little from that of the coast 
region, but a greater difference is observed between the mean 
summer and winter temperatures, and a still greater contrast when 
the extremes of heat and cold are compared. The total precipitation 
of rain and melted snow in the low-lying portions is extremely small — 
for instance, at Spence's Bridge, on the Thompson river (760 feet 
above the sea, 50** 25' N. L.), the rainfall in 1875 was only 7.99 
inches, — total, including melted snow, 11.84 inches; at Esquimalt 
(southern part of Vancouver Island), it was 35 . 87. 

The following comparative tables of the. coast climate and of the 
southern interior climate respectively, at Spence's Bridge (interior) 
and Esquimalt (V. I. coast) during the year 1875, illustrate the 
difference between them. The observations are extracted from the 
Canadian Government official weather reports : — 

Temperatures of the several Months and op the Year 1875. 
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1 ' 1 


< 
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i 1 


1 


t 
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1 


1 


i f Spence's Bridge 

K 1 Esquimalt 


0.7 
29.9 


24.1 34.5 
39.0 39.5 


50.0 
47.5 


64.7 
60.2 


61.971.6 69.6 
54.7 60.9 59.1 

1 ! 


61.2 
53.8 


51.9 
51.3 


24.0 32.7 
40.8 42.6 


44.7 
47.4 


££ j Spence's Bridge 

S j Esquimalt 


32.0 
47.0 


52.0 54.0 
49.0 48.0 


82.0 
64.1 


76.0 
66.9 


88.0 
69.9 


' t 

98.0,94.0 84.0 
79.4 76.9|69.9 


73.0 
66.9 


62.0 
54.9 


62.0 
54.9 




S j Spence's Bridge 


-29.0 
8.0 


4.0 6.0 
24.9 28.6 


15.0 
26.1 


35.0 
37.1 


40.0 
41.6 


47.0 43.0 45.0 
45.4j45.4 42.9 


31.0 
39.1 


12.0 
22.1 


-12.0 
-22.1 





Temperatures of the Seasons, in the Year 1875. 





Winter. 


Spring. 


Summer, i Autumn. 

1 


5 ( SDence's Bridcre 


19.8 
36.1 


55.5 
50.1 


67.5 
57.9 


36 2 


^ j Elsquimalt 


44.9 







The peculiar dry cHmate of the southern interior of the province 
is most observable on the plateau already mentioned, but it may be 
said to extend easterly to the Rocky Mountains with many local 
modifications of rainfall, snowfall, and coldness caused by irregularities 
of the surface and varying altitudes. 

Mountain barriers of course cause rainfall, and have drier regions 
in their lee. There is a severe winter climate, with deep snow, 
among the high mountains that occur in the south-west corner 
of the southern interior, and also in the Gold and Selkirk ranges in 
this latitude. But, speaking generally, the climate of the whole 
southern interior, from the Fraser River to the Rocky Mountains, is 
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milder than in the territorial divisions of the interior north of it. 
The summer heat is great, very great sometimes, but a light breeze 
generally refreshes the valleys, and no case of sunstroke is known. 
The summer evenings and nights are always cool. The year may be 
divided into eight months of fine enjoyable weather, and about tour 
months of winter. The snow on the southern interior plateau is dry 
and seldom deep, varying in different winters and localities, from 9 
inches to 2 or 2 J feet in the open, with only a slight covering on wind- 
swept slopes. Occasionally, in some localities, cattle and horses 
winter out without much loss, but the careful farmer provides an 
ample supply of mnter food for his stock. As might be expected 
in a mountainous region, there are now and then what are called cold 
" snaps," or intervals of very cold weather, during which, with a 
keen north wind, ears and noses may be frost-bitten. As compared 
with winters in Eastern Canada perhaps it would be fair to say that 
the advantages of the winter in this portion of the province are its 
shortness and the smaller quantity of winter food required for stock. 
The slightness of many of the houses, little differing from those on 
the coast, is good proof that the winters in this district are not found 
by residents to be so severe as to require more than additional stove- 
warmth as a protection against the effects of the cold. 

NORTHEEN OR CANADIAN CLIMATE. 

The climate of the interior changes considerably as we go north- 
ward. The great interior plateau has a higher elevation, and the belt 
of latitude from the Rocky to the Coast range includes the Cariboo 
and other masses of mountains. The summers are .still warm except 
at great heights. But the rainfall generally, over much of the sur- 
face, increases in amount and the forest covering becomes more dense. 
There is more snow, and the winters are longer. This however, does 
not apply fully to the valley of the Eraser within this zone. The 
climate there correspondingly improves with the diminution of alti- 
tude, and is dry, as may be expected under the immediate lee of the 
Coast range, giving rise to bunch grass in that valley and in the 
valleys, benches, and rolling hills along the western tributaries of 
the Eraser. 

A remodification of climate takes place in the region of the trans- 
verse Pacific-Arctic water-shed. The mountains in that northern 
part of the province are, as already said, lower. The climate may 
be described as mildly Canadian, having for its characteristics, sum- 
mers not excessively warm, a moderately heavy rainfall, and cold 
winters. 

In conclusion it may be said, that on one point all are agreed, 
namely, the general healthiness of the British Columbian climate every- 
where. People feel vigorous and wide-awake, and have a sense of 
enjoyment in the climate. The absence of marshy plains, the serene 
zestful air, the cool nights in the hottest parts, and the effects of the 
varying altitudes, make a general climate of essentially strong life, 
with climatic combinations to suit all races and temperaments. 
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A FEW WORDS TO THE FARMING EMIGRANT. 

At present the intending settler may more particularly consider 
the advantages ofiered respectively by the following regions, namely, 
the inner side of Vancouver Island, the New Westminster District, 
and that portion of the Mainland Interior which is already supplied 
with communications. Until lately, Victoria and Cariboo were the 
principal markets for surplus stock, or for produce not wanted in the 
farmer's own district. There now is, additionally, a more distributed 
demand, owing to the efiect of the actual railway works, and the 
progress of the country in general. 

The existence of Victoria, the occasional presence of large ships of 
H. M. Navy, the growth of the Nanaimo collieries, the certainty of 
new coal mines being opened in the Comox district, and at north end, 
or north-west corner of the Island, together with the large railway 
works about to be begun along the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
have to be taken into account by those who prefer to settle in that 
Island. 

The Keio Westminster district also has a sea-board, and it is 
traversed by a large navigable river, well supplied with steamboats. 
The Canadian PacilJc Railway has its terminus in the district and 
runs entirely through it. The thriving city of New Westminster is 
on the bank of the river. The district is the seat of salmon fishery 
and canning industries, as well as of two great export saw-mills, 
at which numerous vessels load. It is a fine timber region, and may 
become a coal exporting district. Silver lodes also exist on the 
Lower Fraser. 

The Mainland hUerior, in its southern part, also is traversed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, which is being pushed rapidly to com- 
pletion. It is especially a stock-raising country, but with much 
fertile soil, requiring, however, generally (though with local ex- 
ceptions) to be irrigated for crops. 

The great north road stretches from the railway line to the mining 
heart of the northern interior. This road has fine grazing areas near 
it, and runs through good cereal and dairy lands in different localities, 
which hitherto have had Cariboo for a market. 

In all the above districts, mixed farming, whether for cereals or 
stock, can be carried on. Cattle, horses, and sheep thrive in all of 
them. Fruit grows as well in the southern interior as on the sea- 
board. The N ew Westminster district appears to be specially suitable 
for dairies; but dairies have succeeded well in Vancouver Island, in 
Nicola, and along the Cariboo north road. It is difficult to say 
where the })est district is for any kind of farming. In choosing a 
location, or a particular kind of farming, the settler of the present 
day should have regard to the eflect of the making of the railways in 
the province, both in the markets their construction will open locally, 
and those which the Canadian Pacific Railway will open permanently, 
east of the Rocky Mountains, for various farm products — say cattle, 
sheep, horses, mules, cheese, butter, fruit. He willdo^ell, aLso, not 
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to forget that he is in a mineral country with varied resources. 
Nothing gives farming such a lift as a mining camp within reach of 
the farmers. The settler, generally, in looking to the future, should 
consider, therefore, where it is reasonably probable that gold, coal, 
or silver mining land may be discovered, or where any other industry, 
such as cattle or sheep farming, or lishing, or saw-milling, is likely 
to concentrate population. For some time to come, the supply of 
cattle, sheep, pigs, and the ordinary cereal crops, probably will be far 
short of the demand within th5 province. 

AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL AREAS. 

For the further information of the intending settler, we will now 
succinctly describe the agricultural and pastoral character of the 
above-mentioned districts respectively, reminding him that, on a 
broad view, the surface of the whole province is naturally divided 
into two very distinct parts, agriculturally, by the Cascade and Coast 
ranges of mountains. The coast region, as we have said, has a mild 
equable climate. The interior region has a difFerent- climate, character- 
ized by extremes, and the southern part of it is in most parts so dry 
that irrigation is required there to produce crops. 

AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE. 

Coast Region. 

(Northern fart of Coast,) 

This region as a whole is more or less densely wooded. A com- 
paratively small portion of the whole coast of the mainland is 
available for agriculture. In many parts, either the absence of 
sufficient good soil, or the excess of rain and cloudy weather, would 
prevent the profitable cultivation of cereals. The best part of the 
coast region, climatically, and as regards soil, is along the eastern 
side of Vancouver Island, and opposite thereto on the mainland, in 
the valley of the Lower Fraser.. A large population is settled in 
these localities. 

The covering of soil on the northern part of the coast is generally 
scanty, not only on the mainland but also on the islands, which, from 
their low and uniform outline, might be supposed to have some 
agricultural value, The area of land actually available for agriculture 
on the northern part of the coast would therefore be small, even were 
the climate less moist. Portions of the Queen Charlotte Islands 
which are somewhat sheltered from the rain-bearing winds, may be 
found on further exploration to be suitable for agricultural settlement. 
Some say that very considerable areas of that character exist there. 
The Government will this year send out exploring parties to examine 
these Islands, and also other portions of the coast region, where it is 
believed there are agricultural tracts suitable for immediate settlement. 
In the Forks of Skeena district, on the mainland, there is a very con- 
siderable extent of terrace and valley land, with a paidy loam soil of 
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fair quality, but the place is so remote that, unless in the event of a 
local demand for produce, farmers are not likely to occupy land there 
soon. 

AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE. 

Coast Region.. 

( Vancouver Island. ) 

Vancouver Island has an elongated oblong form. It is neariy 300 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 30 to 50 miles. Its 
estimated area is about 12,000 square miles. The surface is moun- 
tainous and hilly, and, for the most part, wooded. The highest 
mountains are 5,000 to 6,000 feet, ijomposed of metamorphic and 
trappean rocks, fringed with a belt of carboniferous sandstones and 
other sedimentary deposits. Quatsino Sound, and a line drawn from 
its eastern end to Fort Rupert (see map), would form the northern 
limit of the highest interior mountain ranges, while their southern 
limit may be defined by a line joining Cowichan harbour with Port 
San Juan. Beyond these limits the surface has a low, rolling 
character, occasionally interrupted, however, by mountains of con- 
siderable height. There are numerous streams or short water-courses 
in the island, but no rivers, in the strict sense of the word. Lakes 
abound, in some cases forming a chain. Many good harbours for 
large vessels exist, also creeks and inlets that give protection to small 
craft, and none of these, ever, are closed by ice. Springs are numer- 
ous and the water excellent. 

On the west coast of Vancouver Island little arable land is found. 
The principal settlements are upon the south and east coasts, where 
the soil is exceedingly fertile and the climate enjoyable and favourable 
to agriculture. A margin of comparatively low land, varying from 
two to ten miles in breadth, stretches between the foot of the 
mountain slopes and the southern and eastern coast lines. The 
northern end of the island also is low. The streams are bordered, in 
some instances for considerable distances farther inland, by narrow 
flats. The above low land, which is chiefly along the eastern coast, 
south from Seymour Narrows, has a rolling surface with no elevations 
rising to a greater height than 800 or 1,000 feet. In many parts it 
is comparatively level. The hills are craggy, but often present * 
patches of thin soil, covered with fine short, but thick, grass, excellent 
for pasturage. The country is wooded, but with many grassy prairies 
or little parks studded with clumps of trees, or with single trees, and 
frequently adorned with bosses of rock. 

The soil varies considerably. The cultivable land is chiefly that 
which is covered with drift deposits of clay and sand, and lies at no 
p-eat elevation above the sea. The sandy gravels prevail on the 
higher levels, and produce large timber and coarse grass. The clay 
occurs generally as a retentive subsoil on the open undulating grounds, 
and in hollows and swampy bottoms. Over these sands, gravels, and 
clays, sometimes graduating downwards to them, elsewhere separated 
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by rather a sharp line from them, there is found, for the most part, 
a brownish-black surface soil two feet to four feet in thickness, 
apparently containing a Jarge proportion of vegetable matter. Rich 
loams occur in many places, particularly in the Cowichan and Com ox 
districts, in the neighbourhood of the limestone rocks. Alluvial 
deposits are not extensive in Vancouver Island — the streams being 
short water-courses. 

The following trees and shrubs grow naturally on the island : — oak, 
red or swamp maple, elder, trailing arbutus, crab-apple, hazel, red 
elder, willow balsam, poplar, various species of pine, balsam lir, cedar, 
barberry, wild red cherry, wild blackberry, yellow plum, choke cherry, 
black, red, and white raspberry, prickly gooseberry, swamp gooseberry, 
several kinds of currants, bearberries, red elder, mooseberry, snow- 
berry, blueberry, bilberry, cranberry, whortleberry, red and white 
mulberry. Among the natural grasses, &c., which all have a vigorous 
growth, may be named the white pea (live to six seeded), wild bean, 
ground nut, a species of white clover, reed meadow grass, bent spear 
grass, wild oat, wild timothy, sweet grass, cowslip, crowsfoot, winter 
cress, partridge berry, wild sunflower, marigold, wild lettuce, nettles, 
wild angelica, wild lily, brown leafed rush. 

The soil in general is very fertile. The crops obtained in some 
localities from well farmed lands appear so remarkable to those 
engaged in farming in Eastern Canada, that the accuracy of the 
returns has been questioned. In the districts generally, the average 
yield per acre may be stated, approximately, as follows: — wheat, 25 
bushels; oats, 50; chevalier barley, 40; rough barley, 50; peas, 40. 
Wheat, barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, hops, beans, peas, the root and 
leaf crops, potatoes, turnips, carrots, and the usual garden vegetables, 
are all yielded abundantly, and of excellent quality. The temperature 
and soil suit many productions of a warm climate. Water melons, 
musk melons, tomatoes, and Indian corn of several kinds ripen with- 
out much care in some parts. All fruits suited to temperate climates 
thrive well, and some of them attain a size and perfection seldom 
found elsewhere, and show a strong tendency to develop new varieties. 

Animals also thrive well. The beef, mutton, and pork are of first 
rate quality, as good as can be got in England. The number of 
cattle raised on Vancouver Island must, however, be limited under 
present conditions, as the flat and open country can be turned to 
more profitable use otherwise. Small herds do well the year round 
with little attention in the more thinly wooded portions of the hilly 
country, where they find many edible plants and browse on the 
nutritious lichens which hang from the branches. Some shelter, 
protection from excessive rain, and a dry bed are what the weaker 
animals of the farm need in winter in Vancouver Island. They 
require less attention in winter than they do in England and Scotland. 

The islands between Vancouver Island and the mainland are rocky 
and wooded, without, as a rule, any large agricultural area, but the 
soil, especially of those lying along the Vancouver shore in the Strait 
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of Georgia, is more abundant and richer than the islands of the 
northern coast, being in fact the same as on the eastern coast of 
Vancouver Island. The important island of Salt Spring, for instance, 
is of the same geological formation as the Cowichan district, off which 
it lies. The climate of these islands is very pleasant; the snow, of 
course falls lightly, and is tiansitory. The herbage cannot be ex- 
celled in quality, and is more abundant than one would be led to 
expect from the rocky character of most of the islands. Many of 
these islands that are suitable for settlement are partly occupied. 

With respect to the prices of farming lands in Vancouver Island, 
other than vacant Crown lands (the price of which to pre-emptors is 
$1 per acre), these depend much upon the locality, the nature of the 
farm, and the amount of improvements effected. Near Victoria, 
prices may be said to range from $50 to $120 per acre for cleared 
and fenced land for agricultural purposes. 

In Cowichan and Comox districts, the price of unimproved timbered 
land, in private hands, is from $2 . 50 to $1 5 per acre. Improved 
farms in these districts may be said to range from $12 to $50 or $60 
an acre. The progress of Victoria, which of late has been great, of 
course means the increase of the value of land within easy reach of 
the capital. Cowichan is centrally situated upon the east coast. 
Comox is farther away, but the vast coal deposits of that district 
cannot much longer remain unworked, and there will then be a large 
local market. The tendency of the prices of land has been for some 
time upwards, and this will be increased by the effect of the con- 
struction of a railway from Esquimalt, near Victoria, to Nanaimo, 
the great coal port on the east coast, a distance of about 68 miles, 
which will be begun during the present year. 

RAILWAY LAND GRANT ON THE EAST COAST 
OF VANCOUVER ISLAND. 

In order to assist in the construction of the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway, a grant has been made by the Government to a railway 
company, of an area of land on the east coast of Vancouver Island, 
bounded as follows : — On the South by a straight line drawn from the 
head of Saanich Inlet to Muir Creek on the Straits of Fuca; on the 
West by a straight line drawn from Muir Creek to Crown Mountain; 
On the North by a straight line drawn from Crown Mountain to 
Seymour Narrows; and on the East by the coast line of Vancouver 
Island to the point of commencement, and including all coal, coal oil, 
ores, stones, clay, marble, slate, mines, minerals, and substances. 
There is excepted out of the above tract the portion of land lying to 
the northward of a line running east and west half-way between the 
mouth of Courtenay River (Comox district) and Seymour Narrows, 
less lieu lands which the company have t6 get in this excepted tract 
for the lands that have been alienated already within the limits of 
the above grant. 

Bona fide squatters who have continuously occupied and improved 
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any of the above lands for one year, prior to 1st January, 1883, are 
entitled to a grant of the freehold of the surface rights, to the extent 
of 160 acres to each squatter, at the rate of §1 per acre. 

The whole land grant to the railway company, except as to the 
coals and other minerals and timber for milling purposes, is open for 
four years from 19th December, 1883, to actual settlers for agricul- 
tural purposes, at the rate of $1 per acre, and the Government of the 
province will issue pre-emption records for 160 acres to each such 
actual settler. 

AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE. 

Coast Region. 
(Neio Westminster District.) 

The rich valley of the Lower Eraser, the largest compact agricul- 
tural district in the province, is on the mainland shore, opposite the 
south-eastern portion of Vancouver Island. The district lies between 
the foot-hills of the Coast Range and the United States boundary 
line. It has a long 40-mile neck from the gorge at Yale (through 
which the Eraser River boils), and quickly opens out afterwards for 
75 miles, with an average breadth of 10 to 15 miles. The legal name 
for the broader part of the valley is the "New Westminster District." 
The surface of the whole valley is low, little above the sea level, 
except for a few gravelly ridges and a short river-bordering range of 
rocky hills, most observable about Matsqui and Sumass, say 55 miles 
from the mouth of the Eraser. 

The New Westminster district is the only large mass of choice 
agricultural land, anywhere on the mainland of the North Pacific 
slope, that lies actually upon the ocean with a shipping port in its 
midst. A navigable river cuts it through, which is sheltered at its 
mouth. The Canadian Pacific Railway, as already said, runs through 
the district. The river is full of salmon and other food fish, and the 
district abounds with game. The climate, though somewhat humid 
in parts, has neither the wetness of Western Oregon, nor the wither- 
ing dryness of some of the large Californian valleys. There is no ague. 
Some parts of the district are heavily wooded with Douglas fir, 
Menzies fir, giant cedar, western hemlock, red alder, balsam poplar, 
birch, large leafed maple, but there are large areas of open land in 
different places, caused, perhaps, partly by the repeated action of 
fires, and the occurrence of floods. One of the largest of these open 
or lightly timbered areas is contained within the municipalities lying 
along the sea-shore. Erom the deck of a steamboat entering the 
river, a truer view of the general character of the land in these sea- 
shore municipalities can be got than of the riverine municipalities 
higher up. Owing to the loose friable materials of the soil in many 
parts, the river has a tendency to cut away the banks and change its 
principal channel, chiefly at bends up-river, where its current is 
""^erful. Eor this reason, in many places, the settlers up-river have 
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not built their houses near the banks, and the traveller by steam- 
boat, in consequence, cannot form a notion of the farming settlements 
that lie back. 

The New Westminster district probably rests over nearly its whole 
extent on soft tertiary formations. The soil in general, in the sea- 
shore municipalities, is composed of very modern delta deposit — deep 
black earth, with, for the most part, a clay subsoil. There are large 
tracts of alluvial soil farther up the Eraser, and along some of its 
more important tributaries, such as Pitt River, Sumass River, <fec. 
Clay loams occur in parts, and also light sandy loams — the latter 
chiefly up river. These soils are almost uniformly fertile, though 
some of them, no doubt, would be more easily exhausted than others. 
The finest crops may be seen in all parts of the district. 

As already stated, the major portion of the delta of the Eraser is 
all taken up. But a small portion of the area is under cultivation. 
The yield from these lands is great, the average being of hay, 3^ tons 
per acre; oats, 75 bushels; barley, 40 bushels; turnips, 40 to 50 tons; 
potatoes, 30 tons. The roots and vegetables attain an almost in- 
credible size. Pumpkins weigh 50 to 70 pounds j squash, 60 pounds; 
vegetable marrow, 9 pounds; cabbage, 25 pounds; carrots, 4 to 6 
pounds; potatoes, 2 J to 4 pounds; sugar beets, 14 pounds; onions, 
1^ pounds; turnips, 16 pounds; cauliflower, 12 pounds; mangolds, 
20 pounds. Eruit likewise attain great proportions, such as pears, 

2 pounds; apples, 1 pound; plums, 8 ounces. The current prices for 
the product of the farm and dairy at present are — Hay, per ton, $18; 
wheat, oats, and barley, per ton, f50; potatoes, $25; carrots, $15; 
mangolds, $8. Eggs average from 60 to 85 cents per dozen ; chickens, 
by the dozen, $8 to $10; turkeys, 30 to 35 cents per pound; geese, 
from $2.50 to $3.50 each; ducks, $1 per pair; dairy butter, 50 to 
60 cents per pound; cheese, 25 to 30 cents per pound. 

The delta lands and the clay loams can hardly be equalled for 
strength and richness. Very great yields are realized with com- 
paratively careless cultivation. An instance is known of a yield of 

3 tons per acre of timothy in the twelfth crop, and of 80 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 62 bushels of fall wheat have been harvested from 
a measured acre. The returns now before us ^of harvested crops at 
several well-known farms show the following yields per acre: — "Wlieat, 
40 bushels; oats, 60 to 65; barley, 40 bushels; timothy hay, 3 to 3^ 
tons ; turnips, 40 to 50 tons. In one of the farming localities, where 
the soil consists partly of light sandy loam, and partly of alluvial soil, 
the average production, per acre, is stated as follows: — Wheat, 25 
bushels, 60 fes. to the bushel; oats, 40 bushels, 34 Bbs. to the bushel; 
barley, 40 bushels, 48ft)s. to the bushel; peas, 25 bushels, 60 Bbs. to 
the bushel; potatoes, 150 bushels, 60 fi)s. to the bushel; hay, 2 tons 
per acr^ Com grows and ripens well, so do squashes, pumpkins, 
melons, cucumbers, and tomatoes. The soil and climate are very 
suitable to the growth of hops, and also to all the fruits of temperate 
climates. The summer, we have already said in describing the climate 
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of the coast, is earlier and hotter in this district than it is in Van- 
couver Island. There are many plants that do not grow on the island. 
The shoots of the trees and the flowers are generally ahead of those 
on the island in early summer. 

Animals thrive well. The open lands, particularly in the sea-shore 
municipalities, yield good natural hay and grasses, and, owing to their 
extent, probably, form the most available stock-raising district of the 
whole coast region. The abunSance of cattle in the- interior of the 
province, which is especially a stock-raising country, has hitherto 
somewhat discouraged competition in the New Westminster district ; 
but now that the price of all kinds of stock on the Pacific" coast is 
increasing, coast district farmers, both in Vancouver Island and the 
mainland, are giving more attention to stock-raising. This probably 
will be found to give good returns. The district, as already said, is 
very well suited to dairying, and there are several successful dairy 
farms. The wild grasses and the browsing in the woods are in some 
parts sufficient to enable acclimated stock to winter out in ordinary 
winters, but it is well to have provision against severe occasional 
winters if the bands are large. 

FRESHETS AND TIDAL OVERFLOWS. 

The Eraser River, and tributaries of it, overflow a portion of the 
lands in this district for a short time in early summer, when the 
volume of water in the rivers is increased by the drainage which 
follows the melting of snow throughout the country. This rising of 
the water is called a " freshet." The whole Pacific slope — California, 
Oregon, Washington Territory, and British Columbia, — owing to the 
physical structure of this part of the continent, is more or less liable 
to severe floods over low-lying districts near rivers. The rivers 
generally rise quickly. The sea also comes a few inches in depth 
over a portion of the land near the mouth of the Eraser at very high 
tides, or in stormy weather in winter. This happens perhaps two or 
three times in winter for a few hours each time. In other parts, the 
tide occasionally backs up the water of streams, raising them a foot 
or eighteen inches. Comparatively small and cheaply constructed 
dykes in many parts afibrd the farmer ample security against these 
tidal overflows. A good deal already has been effected by individual 
effort, and it is believed, and partly proved, that by a system of 
dyking, which if carried out on a general plan, need not be very 
costly, a great stretch of the extremely fertile land in the sea-shore 
municipalities of the New Westminster district, can be permanently 
reclaimed. 

The summer freshets take effect more up the river on low land 
near its banks. There was a high " freshet " in 1876, and another — 
the highest known — in 1882, which latter caused considerable loss to 
farmers in parts of the district, chiefly up-river. Floods prevailed 
during that season in many parts of the North American Continent, 
^uch a freshet as that of the Eraser in 1882, not haviijg^^p^^i^ed in 
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the memory of the Indians, may not take place again for several 
generations. The high-water mark then reached probably may be 
taken as the extreme range of danger from flooding. From the lie 
of the basin in the Sumass Lake portion of the district, that area is 
more or less liable to flooding, in ordinary seasons. This basin con- 
tains over 30,000 acres, of which about 11,000 are covered by the 
lake. The short Sumass River, a tributary of the Fraser, is the only 
outlet. When the water subsides, the growth on the Sumass prairies 
is astonishing, reminding one of the luxuriance of the tropics without 
its peculiar vegetation. It may be mentioned that the mosquitoes 
are troublesome, for a short time, in summer, in many parts of the 
district. Grasshoppers, army-worms, and other insects, which are so 
destructive to crops and so disheartening to the farmer elsewhere, 
are, however, so far, unknown in the district. 

SUMMARY OF COAST REGION. 

The foregoing brief description of the agricultural and pastoral 
capabilities of the coast region of the province shows that, along the 
east coast of Vancouver Island and in the Lower Fraser valley, there 
is a large aggregate area of very fertile land, with every advantage 
of situation and climate. In both localities, there is already a very 
considerable population, with several thriving towns, and it may be 
added that the advantages of churches and schools, good roads, and 
the prevalence of law and order, leave nothing to be desired. 

LAND. 

It is necessary here to mention that large tracts of land, com- 
prising a belt of 20 miles on each side of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, also land in the Peace River district, have been as- 
signed by the Provincial Legislature to the Government of Canada 
to aid it in making the Canadian Pacific Railway, and for other 
reasons. These lands belong to the Dominion Government and 
are under the management of its agent in the province. All the 
other unappropriated lands belong to the province, and are under the 
management of the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works, Victoria, 
who has official assistants in the districts. [See at page 33 a state- 
ment of the arrangements respecting the land grant in Vancouver 
Island to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway Company.] 

Dominion Government Railway Lands along the Canadian 
Pacific Railway within British Columbia. 

This land grant begins at the sea-board, runs through the New 
Westminster district and up the Fraser valley to Lytton; thence it 
runs up the Thompson River valley past Kamloops and through 
Eagle Pass across the northern part of Kootenay district to the 
eastern frontier of British Columbia. The Dominion Government 
has agreed with the Provincial Government that the land in this 
tract shall, with all convenient [speed, be offered for ^ale on the 
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liberal terms offered to actual settlers by the Provincial Government. 
Homestead entries for surveyed agricultural lands will be granted on 
the easy terms of the "Dominion Lands Act, 1883," but not for 
timber or hay lands, or lands containing minerals or good building 
material, or which may be required for railway or general public 
purposes. The privilege of pre-empting land adjoining land held by 
Homestead Right will not be granted. 

AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE. 

(Mainland Interior.) 

It has been said that the province is naturally divided into two 
very distinct parts, agriculturally, by the coast range of mountains. 
Having mentioned above the coast region, we will now mention a few 
facts respecting the region of the interior. The southern part of the 
interior, east of the Eraser River, is the portion that, so far, has 
attracted most attention. There is a considerable population in it of 
farmers and stock-raisers. The Canadian Pacific Railway runs 
through the whole of the southern interior to the Rocky Mountains, 
and a tract of twenty miles of land on each side of it has been granted, 
as above said, to the Dominion Government. The district is very 
extensive. The surface is a combination of long narrow river-valleys, 
with terraces, knolls, hills, and slopes, rising to mountains of con- 
siderable altitude. The undulating surface and the rolling lightly 
wooded hills, crossing and recrossing, make it a picturesque region. 

The valleys are in general narrow, with here and there low flats. 
Back from the rivers are the benches or terraces, and numerous hills 
of all sizes rising above the extensive slopes. Scattered over these 
here and there, loving apparently the gravelly opens, and so far apart 
as in no way to interfere with free travel in all directions, is the 
peculiar tree of the district, commonly called red pine (Finns 
Ponderosa) — a tree well known to botanists, and which it is needless 
here to describe. This tree is found as far north as the upper ford 
of the Bonaparte, but its nearest approach to the coast range, west- 
ward, is the head of Anderson lake. Requiring an arid climate, it 
does not grow upon the coast, where the Douglas fir luxuriates in the 
moister climate, or farther north than 51" 30'. In the southern 
interior, above 3,000 feet, the Douglas fir and western scrub pine 
take its place. 

Over very considerable areas, far exceeding in the aggregate the 
arable areas of the coast region, the interior is, in parts, a farming 
country up to 2,500 or 3,000 feet, so far as the soil is concerned, and 
the soil has been proved to be as fertile as the best on the coast. 
The climate, however, is so dry in the summer, that irrigation is 
necessary. Cultivation is restricted, as a rule, to the valleys and 
terraces. The soils consist commonly of mixtures of clay and sand, 
varying with the character of the local formixtion, and of white silty 
deposits. They everywhere yield extraordinary crops of all the cereals, 
vegetables, and roots, when favourably situated, The climate is much 
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hotter in summer than the climate of the coast region. Tomatoes, 
melons, and cucumbers thrive in the open air in many parts. Very- 
fine fruit can be grown. Fruit growing, no doubt, as soon as there 
is an external market, will be one of the principal industries both in 
this and other parts of the province. The higher plateaus of the 
interior are not cultivated, as there is some danger of summer frosts, 
owing to their height. 

As regards pasture, the interior, as a whole, is, in the opinion of 
experienced stock-raisers, not only the most remarkable grass region 
on the Pacific slope, but, probably, is unequalled on the continent. 
Even the Alpine pasturage is very nutritive in the summer months. 
The grass-fed beef and mutton are of the finest quality. Horses and 
all animals not only thrive, but have a peculiar vigour. 

The common grass found up to about 53", is the well known bunch- 
grass, which formerly covered nearly the whole surface up to about 
2,000 feet above the sea. This grass has the peculiarity that it never 
ceases to grow. Though the exterior may appear dry and withered, 
the heart is green even in the depth of winter. There is good sward, 
intermixed with compositae and other plants, higher up the hills 
than the bunch-grass, so that the region is practically a summer 
grazing region up to 3,500 feet. Some excellent natural hay meadows 
are found on lake margins or by the sides of streams. The bunch- 
grass has been greatly eaten off" in most places near the waggon roads 
and around farm houses. In many parts it has suffered from over 
grazing. When eaten closely and not allowed to seed the grass of 
course does not grow again: The sage takes its place, and fortunately 
the cattle will eat sage in winter. It is stimulating food, but less 
nutritive than the bunch-grass. 

Many of the most suitable locations have, of course, long been 
occupied. The stock-raiser chooses a good place for a homestead and 
for a little cultivation, with, if possible, natural hay meadows, or a 
piece of a range for winter pasture, or access to such a range on un- 
occupied lands. The homestead formed, the cattle and horses, branded 
with distmctive marks, are turned out to roam over the extensive 
mountains and valleys on the public domain. In winter the cattle 
require sheltered spots with little snow on them, and some provision 
of food in case the winter should be severe. Horses can live on the 
higher lands in winter, as they paw through the snow to get at the 
grass. In some localities and winters the cattle live out without 
great loss. The bunch-grass pasture varies much in quality in 
different parts, and the pasturing of stock on originally fine pasture 
seems to be more destructive in some places than in others, perhaps 
owing to the different character of the soil and the greater or less 
hold which the grass has in it. 

What mainly governs the stock farmer's business as at present 
carried on, and what will do so until a continuance of high prices 
for cattle shall enable him to cultivate largely, for the production of 
winter food, is the extent of natural winter ranges owned by him or 
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within his reach on the public domain. The aspect and lie of the 
land, its openness to winds which sweep the snow from the surface, 
and its nearness to night shelter when the winds are too keen, have 
all to be considered. If not accustomed to visit the farm winter 
corral, the cattle themselves generally find the best places in a rough 
sort of way, preferring of course places to which the older cattle 
have been accustomed. The natural winter ranges in the district 
are not so extensive as to justify any very large sudden addition to 
the stock now in the country. There is still abundance of summer 
pasture, but cultivation of winter food will become inevitably neces- 
sary. This is where the question of a large supply of water for 
irrigation touches the stock-raising business in the southern interior, 
and is the main condition of its extension. 

Cattle in British Columbia, as elsewhere on the continent, are 
saleable at high prices, and stock-farmers are doing well. The 
breeding of horses and mules, probably, would be as* profitable as 
cattle breeding. The demand for British Columbia horses that 
already exists in the country east of the Bocky Mountains will con- 
tinue, and will increase when the railway opens communication. 
The climate and grasses of the province give a peculiar vigour to 
horses. Sheep also thrive everywhere, and, in some places, can 
winter out where cattle cannot, but there are as yet few large flocks 
of sheep, more attention having been given hitherto to cattle breeding. 

AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE, 

Mainland Interior. 

(Columbia and Kootenay Region,) 

The portion of the southern interior in the Columbia and Kootenay 
region, resembles in climate, and in many other respects, the portion 
of the more westerly southern interior between the Columbia and 
Eraser rivers. There is not, however, a wide plateau between the 
mountain systems of that region as there is between the mountain 
systems of the region further west. The valleys, except the great 
water-courses of the Columbia and Kootenay rivers, are generally 
narrower, and, towards the north of the region, in the neighbourhood 
of what is known as the Big Bend of the Columbia, the surface is 
covered with very high mountains. In several parts of the district, 
particularly, along the middle and lower courses of the Kootenay, 
there are extensive alluvial tracts subject to periodical overflows. 
Attention is now directed to the reclamation of these tracts, and as 
the soil is extremely rich, they may become valuable for agriculture. 
The long narrow eastern valley of Kootenay, along the Rocky 
Mountains, in which portions of the Columbia and Kootenay rivers 
lie, is a bunch-grass and arable region, with a fine soil and a favour- 
able climate, rather less severe in winter than portions of the southern 
interior, immediately to the westward. The Upper Columbia 
forms a water-way that connects this valley with a station of the 
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Canadian Pacific Railway near Kicking Horse Pass. The population 
of the valley is at present small, but no doubt the valley will be 
rapidly settled. The expected mineral development of the district 
will afford local markets. The region of the western leg of the 
Columbia and the Arrow lakes has limited agricultural and pastoral 
capabilities, but it is well supplied with timber, chiefly Douglas firs, 
cedars, western larch (or tamarac), white pine, <fec. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway will cross the Columbia River at Eagle Pass, and in 
all probability an extensive export trade in sawn lumber will spring 
up from that quarter to supply, by means of railway transport, the 
wants of the treeless region of the north-west territories of Canada 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

In connection with the construction of a railway in Kootenay 
district from Kootenay Lake to the Columbia River, a conditional 
grant of 750,000 acres has been made to a Company, in alternate 
blocks of six miles in width by six miles in depth. These lands are 
to be upon Kootenay Lake, also along the proposed railway, and on 
both sides of the Columbia River up from the United States boundary, 
but none of them have to be within twenty miles of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. The grant includes minerals, but free miners have 
full rights to mine, or acquire mining claims. 

AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE. 

Mainland Interior. 

(Northern part) 

In the northern part of the interior plateau of British Columbia, 
there is an extensive low country which, from the resemblance of 
much of it to parts of Scotland, was called, formerly, New Caledonia 
by the Scotch officers of the Hudson's Bay Company. It lies chiefly 
north of the 51st parallel and west of the Eraser River, in the basin 
of the Nechaco and other tributaries. The soil is almost uniformly good, 
but it is generally densely wooded with western scrub pine and other 
trees. Until much of the timber is cleared off, the climate may not 
be found entirely suitable for arable purposes. Owing to its distance 
at present from communications, this region is not likely to be occupied 
for these purposes soon. The prevailing grasses are not of the bunch- 
grass species, but, chiefly, red top and blue joint, with pea- vine on 
the slopes of hills having a southern aspect. These mixed grasses of 
the northern part of the country, probably, are as nutritive as the 
bunch-grass of the arid southern part, and afford equally fine summer 
pasture. The difference is that they die when the frost comes, while 
the bunch grass remains succulent during winter. But the northern 
hay and pasture grasses grow high, and perhaps could be cut and 
cured for wipter without the necessity of driving the stock elsewhere, 
This has not been tried. 
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AGRICULTURE AND PASTURE. 
(Peace River Eegion,) 

East of the Rocky Mountains, but within the province, in its 
north-east angle, there is a valuable agricultural region, the general 
surface about 2,000 feet above the sea; the climate good; soil of a 
rich silty character. This region lies generally north and east of the 
middle forks of Pine River (53° 36') chiefly along the Peace River 
itself, east of Hudson's Hope, also along the Lower Pine River and 
the southern tributaries of the Peace River, known as the Mud and 
D'Echafaud rivers. The characteristics are those of the Peace River 
country in general, with a more undulating surface than the portion 
of that region lying east of the British Columbian boundary. The 
valleys are wide depressions with gentle slopes, and the plateau 
usually is a widely extended terrace level The district is well 
watered. As a rule the surface is wooded, for the most part with 
second growth wood, which consists of poplar, birch, and spruce, but 
much of the district can be easily cleared, and there are open spaces. 

Under arrangements connected with the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and other matters between the Provincial 
and Dominion Governments, Canada has acquired 3J millions of 
acres of land in this Peace River district of British Columbia, in one 
rectangular block. This tract, which probably will be defined soon, 
will be disposed of under the land regulations of the Dominion 
Government through their agent in the Province. It is at present 
somewhat remote for settlement. 

LAND. 

Mention has been made of the railway land grants within the 
Province, namely, to the Canadian Government, of lands along the 
Canadian Pacific Railway (see page 37), and of lands in the Peace 
River district (see page 42). 

The land grant in Vancouver Island to the Esquimalt and Nanaimo 
Railway Company has been mentioned at page 33. This grant will, 
for agricultural occupation, be managed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment during the next four years. The land grant in Kootenay to a 
railway company has been mentioned at page 41. 

Referring the reader to these several pages in this handbook, we 
will now mention the ordinary 

PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT LANDS. 

Crown lands in British Columbia are classified as either surveyed 
or unsurveyed lands, and may be acquired either by record and pre- 
emption, or by purchase. 

Pre-emptions. 

The following persons may record or pre-empt Crown lands, viz.: 
Any person being the head of a family, a widow, or a single man 
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over 18 years of age, being a British subject, may record surveyed or 
unsurveyed Crown lands which are unoccupied, or unreserved, and 
unrecorded. 

Aliens may also record such surveyed or unsurveyed lands, on 
making a declaration of intention to become a British subject. 

The quantity of land which may be recorded or pre-empted is not 
to exceed 320 acres northward and eastward of the Cascade or Coast 
Mountains, or 160 acres in the rest of the province. 

No person can hold more than one pre-emption claim at a time. 
Prior record or pre-emption of one claim, and all rights under it, are 
forfeited by subsequent record or pre-emption of another claim. 

Land recorded or pre-empted cannot be transferred or conveyed 
till after a Crown grant has been issued. 

Such land, until the Crown grant is issued, is held by occupation. 
Such occupation must be a bonA fide personal residence of the settler 
or homestead settler, or his family or agent. Indians or Chinese 
cannot be agents. 

The settler must enter into occupation of the land within thirty 
days after recording, and must continue to occupy it. 

Continuous absence for a longer period than two months consecu- 
tively, of the settler or homestead settler, and his agent or family, is 
deemed cessation of occupation; but leave of absence may be granted 
not exceeding four months in any one year, inclusive of the two 
months' absence. 

Land is considered abandoned if unoccupied for more than four 
months in the aggregate in one year, or for more than two months 
consecutively. 

If so abandoned, the land becomes waste land of the Crown, with- 
out any cancellation of the record. 

The fee on recording is two dollars. 

The settler may either have the land surveyed at his own instance 
(subject to rectification of boundaries), or wait till the Chief Commis- 
sioner causes it to be surveyed. 

After survey has been made, upon proof, by declaration in writing 
of himself and two other persons, of occupation from date of pre- 
emption, and of having made permanent improvements on the land 
to the value of two dollars and fifty cents per acre, the settler, on 
producing the pre-emption certificate, obtains a certificate of im- 
provement. 

After obtainin/^ the cortiiicate of improvement and paying for the 
land, the settler is entitled to a Crown grant in fee simple. He 
pays five dollars therefor. 

Payment for Land and Crown Grant. 

The price of Crown lands pre-empted, is one dollar per acre, which 
must be paid in/our eqiuil instaJmentSy as follows — First instalment, 
two years from date of record or pre-emption, and each other instal- 
ment yearly thereafter, until the full amount is paid. But the last 
instalment is not payable till after the survey. ^ , 
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The Crown grant excludes gold and silver ore and reserves to the 
Crown a royalty of five cents per ton on every ton of merchantable 
coal raised or gotten from the land, not including dross or fine slack. 

No Crown grant can be issued to an alien who may have recorded 
or pre-empted by virtue of his declaring his intention to become a 
British subject, unless he has become naturalized. 

The heirs or devisees of the homestead settler are, if resident in the 
province, entitled to the Crown grant, on his decease. 

If they are absent from the province at the time of his death, the 
Chief Commissioner may dispose of the pre-emption, and make such 
provision for the person entitled thereto, as he may deem just. 

Pre-emptions for Partnership Purposes. 

Partners, not exceeding four, may pre-empt, as a firm, 160 acres, 
west of the Cascades, to each partner, and 320 acres, east of the 
Cascades, to each partner. 

Each partner must represent his interest in the firm by actual 
residence on the land, of himself or agent. But each partner, or his 
agent, need not reside on his particular pre-emption. 

The partners, or their agents, may reside together on one home- 
stead, if the homestead be situated on any part of the partnership 
pre-emption. 

For obtaining a certificate of improvement, it is sufficient to show 
that improvements have been made on some portion of the claim, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to two dollars and fifty cents per acre 
on the whole land. 

Military and Naval Settlers. 

Military and Naval officers, of 7 years' service, may acquire free 
grants of land, under the " Military and Naval Settlers' Act, 1863 ' 

Free Grants for Immigration. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, subject to such pro- 
visions and restrictions as he may deem advisable, make special free, 
or pai-tially free, grants of unoccupied or unappropriated lands, for 
the encouragement of immigration, or other purposes of public 
advantage. 

For Drainage and Dyking. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may sell any vacant lands, or 
make free grants thereof, to any person or company, for the purpose 
of dyking, draining, or irrigating the same, subject to such regulations 
as he may think fit. 

Sale op Surveyed Lands. 

Vacant surveyed lands, which are not the sites of towns or the 
suburbs thereof, and not Indian settlements, may be purchased at 
the rate of two dollars and fifty cents per acre. Surveyed l^ds 
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purchased under the provisions of this section must be paid for in 
full at the time of the purchase thereof. 

Sale of Unsurveyed Lands. 

The applicant to purchase unsurveyed Crown lands, after staking, 
posting, ike, must give two months' notice of his intended application 
in the Government Gazette, and in any newspaper circulating in the 
district where the land is situate. 

He must also have the land surveyed at his own expense, by a 
surveyor approved of and acting under the instructions of the Chief 
Commissioner. 

The price is tivo dollars and jifiy cents per acre, to be paid as 
follows: — 10 per cent, at the time of application, and 90 per cent, 
on completion and acceptance of survey. 

The quantity of land must be not less than 160 acres, nor more 
than 640 acres. The purchase must be completed within six months 
from date of application. 

Water Rights. 

Landholders may divert, for agricultural or other purposes, the 
required quantity of unrecorded and unappropriated water from the 
natural channel of any stream, ^ lake, tfec, adjacent to or passing 
through their land, upon obtaining the written authority of the 
Commissioner. 

Homestead Act. 

The farm and buildings, when registered, cannot be taken for debt 
incurred after the registration ; it is free from seizure up to a value 
not greater than 2,500 dollars (£500 English); goods and chattels 
are also free up to 500 dollars (£100 English); cattle "farmed on 
shares" are also protected by an Exemption Act. 

Titles. 

The " Daily News," an Oregon newspaper, said lately: — "Emi- 
" grants that come here are extremely wary in looking after the 
" titles of the property they desire to purchase. This vigilance and 
" caution are probably owing more or less to the fact that the Terri- 
" torial laws yet obtain on our borders." 

In British Columbia no difficulty of this kind exists. Titles are 
secure. 

FOREST TREES. 

There is no want of trees anywhere in British Columbia for the 
use of the settler, the miner, and for local purposes generally, though 
the arid southern interior might be better supplied on its low grounds. 
The conifers cover a vast extent of the province. The following is a 
Hst .of the principal trees : — r" 1 
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Douglas Spruce (Douglas Pine, Douglas Fir, or commercially 
Oregon Pine), very valuable tree. Western Hemlock, large — found 
on coast and on Columbia River. Engleniann^s Spruce — eastern part 
of province and interior plateau. Menzies Spruce, very large, mostly 
on coast. Great Silver Fir^ coast tree of great size. Balsam Spruce, 
abounds in Gold and Selkirk ranges, and east of McLeod's Lake. 
Williamson^ s Alphie Hemlock, too scarce and too high up to be of 
much use. Red Pine ( Yelloio Pine or Pitch Pine), a variety of the 
heavy yellow pine of California and Oregon; very handsome; 4 feet 
diameter; common in drier parts of interior. White Pine (Mountain 
Pine), Columbia region — Shuswap and Adams' Lakes — also interior 
of Vancouver Island. White harked Pine, small. Western Cedar 
(Giant Cedar or Red Cedar), wood pale, yellowish or reddish colour; 
very durable; often found 100 to 150 feet high, and 15 feet thick. 
Yellow Cypress (Yellow Cedar), mainland coast, Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte Islands. Western Larch (Tamarac), Rocky Moun- 
tains, Selkirk and Gold ranges, west to Shuswap Lake; large tree, 
yielding a strong, coarse, durable wood. Maple, valuable hardwood ; 
Vancouver and adjacent islands. Queen Charlotte Island, and 
mainland coast, up to 55°, attains a diameter of 4 feet. Vine Maple, 
very strong, tough white wood ; confined to coast. Yew, Vancouver 
and opposite mairdand shores ; very tough and hard, and of a beautiful 
rose colour. Crab-apple, along all the coasts; wood very hard; takes 
good polish and withstands great wear. Alder, two feet thick, on the 
Lower Fraser, and along coast; good furniture wood. Western Birch 
(Paper or Canoe Birch), Columbia region. Upper Fraser, Peace 
River; range and value not much known. Oak, Vancouver Island; 
70 feet in height, 3 feet in diameter. Dogwood, Vancouver ard 
coast opposite. Arbutus, close grained, heavy, resembling box; 
reaches 50 feet in height, and 20 inches in diameter; found on Van- 
couver and neighbouring islands. Asj)en Poplar, abounds ov^er the 
whole interior, reaching a thickness of two feet. Three other varieties 
of. poplars are found, commonly included under the name of Cotton- 
wood, One does not extend above Yale, and is the same wood largely 
used in Puget Sound to make staves for sugar barrels for San 
Francisco. The other two kinds occur in valleys in the interior. 
Mountain Ash, in the interior. Juniper (Red Cedar or Pencil Cedar), 
east coast of Vancouver, and along the shores of Kamloops and other 
lakes in interior. 

The economic value of all these trees is, as yet, imperfectly known. 
The large saw-mills on the coast cut the Douglas spruce largely for 
the markets of Australia, South America, China, kc. It will be sent 
by railway from the Columbia River to the North- West territory as 
soon as the railway is finished. It grows in quantity near the coast, 
close to the waters of the bays and inlets. There it frequently 
exceeds eight feet in diameter; at a considerable height, and reaches 
200 to 300 feet in length, forming prodigious, dark forests. Abounds 
on mainland coast, as far north as about the north end of Vancouver 
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■ Isknd; also iii Yaric<mverlslftnd,but tot on Qtieexi. Charlotte Islaiid. 
In the arid southern. interior of the province, ;grows vOn the higher, 
uplands, and here and there, in groves, on low lands, where the 
temperature, rainfall, &c., are suitable. Occurs abundantly on the 
Columbia River, and is scattered irregularly in northern portioriS of 
the interior. The timber is straight, though coarse-grained, exceed- 
ingly tough, rigid, and bears great transverse strain. For lumber of 
all sizes, and planks, it is in great demand* Few Woods equal it for 
frames, bridges, ties, and strong work generally, and for shipbuilding. 
Its length, straightness, and strength especially fit it for masts and 
spars. Masts specially ordered have been shipped, 130 feet long and 
42 inches in diameter, octagonally hewn. The, section of a British 
Columbia Bouglas spruce in the grounds of the Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, is 8 feet 4 inches in diameter.. The tree was 305 feet high. 
The tall flag-pole in the Botanical gardens, Kew, near London, 
England, is a young Douglas spruce. The subjoined photograph gives 
some notion of the size of the logs and the method of hauling them 
to the saw-mills. > 

The White Pine of British Columbia is of similar quality to the 
White Pine of Eastern Canada. The Red Pine (Yellow or Pitch 
'Pine),-^F{nics Fonderosa, — ^is a large tree that makes good lumber. 
The same may be said of the Western Larch or Tamarac, which, 
together with the above named trees and Cedar, is very abundant in 
the south-eastern part of the province. The great stores of- forest 
wealth of British Columbia must in the near future lead to the open- 
ing up of industries and a great trade. The centres for export will 
be upon the coast (where large mills already exist) and on the Colum- 
bia River, in the Kootenay district. 

TIMBER LICENCES. 

Unlicensed persons, except for farm and mining purposes, (fee, are 
not perinitted to cut trees on Crown lands. ,A timber licence may 
be granted for 1,000 acres for four years on payment of $10 annually, [ 
and fifteen cents for each tree (except hemlock) felled, payable half- 
yearly. No person can hold more than one licence at the same time, 
and it is not transferable. Millowners cannot saw logs taken from 
Crown lands (in wlucli are included lands leased at less than ten 
cents an acre) uni}! the timber dues of twenty cents per thousand 
feet board measure are paid. 

MINERALS. 

The minerals of the province form its chief resource. The* ex- 
perience of miners, and the data collected during nine years by the 
geological officers of the Canadian Government, establish the existence 
of great mineral wealth in British Columbia — gold, coal, silver, iron," ' 
copper, and other minerals. When the country is opened up and 
the cost of labour and supplies lessened, it will soon take a first place 
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as the mining province of the Dominion of Canada, and, ultimately, 
as second to no other country in North America. 

Gold. 

Few, perhaps, have realized that the industry and skill of a section 
of the small population of the province, working chiefly on their own 
earnings, and under many disadvantaojes, have produced, up to this 
time, nearly fifty millions of dollars by scratching the gold areas. 
There is scarcely a stream of any importance in which the "colour" of 
gold cannot be found. Paying gold mines exist in localities that 
extend through ten degrees of latitude. The gold formation proper 
of the country, consists of a series of talcose and chloritic, blackish 
or greenish-gray slates or schists, which occasionally become micaceous, 
and generally show evidence of greater metamorphism than the gold- 
bearing slates of California. The greatest area of these rocks, 
probably corresponding to the gold-bearing rocks of California and 
proved to be richly auriferous, appear in connection with the dis- 
turbed region lying west of the Rocky Mountain Range, known in 
various parts of its length as the Purcell, Selkirk, Columbia, Cariboo, 
and Omineca ranges. Other considerable belts of auriferous rocks, 
probably belonging to the same age, however, occur beyond this 
region, as in the vicinity of Anderson River and Boston Bar, on the 
Eraser, and at Leech River, Vancouver Island. Gold has been found 
in other parts of Vancouver Island, and also in Queen Charlotte 
Island. 

Coal. 

The position of the various stores of coal on the Pacific is of 
extreme importance as an index to the future distribution of power 
in that part of the world. All authorities agree as to the extent and 
value of the coal beds of British Columbia. The deposits are widely 
spread. In quality, the Vancouver Island bituminous coals are found 
to be superior, for all practical purposes, to any coals on the Pacific 
coast. Nature has given this advantage, exclusively, to Canada on 
the Pacific sea-board. These coals are in large demand in the San 
Francisco market, notwithstanding a high adverse tarift*. They rank 
there with the West Hartley coals. On an average, nearly two- 
thirds of tie sea-bori;ie. Pacific coast coal, received annually at San 
Francisco, are from Vancouver Island. Coal formations of tertiary 
age, furnishing very good coal of its kind, cover great tracts also, of 
the mainland of British Columbia. Anthracite coal exists in Queen 
Charlotte Island and on the mainland, and indications of its presence 
have been observed in Vancouver Island. 

The imports of British Columbia coal into San Francisco, since 
1860, have been as follows: — 
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Tons. 

1860 6,600 

1861 6,500 

1862 8,900 

1863 5,700 

1864 12,800 

1865 18,200 

1866 10,900 

1867 14,800 

1868 23,300 

1869 14,900 

1870 12,600 

1871 15,600 



Tons. 

1872 26,000 

1873 31,400 

1874 51,000 

1875 61,100 

1876 101,000 

1877 102,400 

1878 140,300 

1879 150,100 

1880 169,200 

1881 158,600 

1882 153,800 

1883 125,100 



Total 1,420,800 

It is only within the past few years that this trade has assumed 
large proportions. In the twelve years ending with 1873, the im- 
ports were 150,000 tons, or 12,500 tons per annum. In the last ten 
years these imports have been 1,280,000 tons, or 107,000 tons per 
annum. In the last five years, they have averaged 153,000 tons per 
annum, or as much in one year as was received at San Francisco in 
the first twelve years of the above period. 

The present indications point to a large increase of the coal trade 
of the province. Several cargoes have been sent to Wilmington, also 
to Mexico and the Hawain Islands. The near approach of the com- 
pletion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and the great extent and 
high value of the coal on the seaboard of the province have already 
caused several wealthy steamship companies, which desire to com- 
mand the Trans-Pacific trade, to consider practically the desirableness 
of making the British Columbian seaboard a place of supply and call. 

A test by the War Department of the United States, undertaken 
some years ago, to find the best steam-raising coal on the Pacific 
coast, showed that to produce a given quantity of steam, it took 
1,800 Bbs. of Vancouver coal to 2,400 Bbs. of Seattle coal, 2,600 lbs. of 
Coos Bay coal, Oregon, and 2,600 lbs. of Monte Diablo coal, California. 
This proved that, as far as the Pacific coast is concerned, the coal of 
Vancouver Island has a marked superiority over all the others. 

Iron. 

Great masses of iron ore exist on the coast — some of the finest iron 
ores known in Canada, — and lying in close proximity to great beds of 
marble or limestone and the coal fields of Nanaimo. Dr. Dawson 
describes the bed on Texada Island as "a very rich magnetic ore 
assaying 68.4 of iron, and a very low percentage of phosphorus and 
other impurities ;" and having " only twenty miles of the navigable 
waters of the Strait of Georgia between it and the Comox coal field, 
and both the iron and coal close to the water's edge." 
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Silver. 

Silver has been found near Hope, on the Fraser River. The speci 
mens of ore assayed have given high yields of silver. It has also 
been found at Yale, on the Fraser, and a rich silver ore has been 
brought from Cherry Creek, a tributary of the Shuswap. Native 
silver has been found at Omineca, in the northern interior, and 
argentiferous galenas at Omineca and Kootenay. The silver ores in 
the Kootenay district, both at Kootenay Lake and on the Upper 
Columbia, seem to be very plentiful. There is every reason to believe 
that rich mines- of silver will be opened in the province. Specimens 
received by the Geological Survey, from the E-ocky Mountains, show 
a high percentage. 

Other Minerals. 

Copper has been discovered in a great many localities, both inland 
and on the coast. Seventeen are mentioned in the Geological Survey 
report. The Howe Sound mine is considered by Dr. Dawson as the 
most promising. 

Galena has been found in many parts of the province in connection 
with gold, and Cinnabar has been obtained in the gold washings on 
Fraser River and the Hope silver ores. Rich Cinnabar ore was 
found on the Homathco in small quantities. 

Mercury and Platinuni have also been found, but as yet in small 
quantities. 

Specimens of Antimony and of Bismuth have been found at 
Shuswap Lake; of Molyhdemim near Howe Sound and on the upper 
part of the Cowichan River, and of Plumbago ia Vancouver Island. 

Salt Springs are found on Admiral Island, Shoal Bay, Vancouver, 
and salt is also found on the Chilcotin and Mazco rivers, but little is 
known of these or their capabilities for use. 

MINING LAWS. 

Free Miners. 

"Free miners" only can have right or interest in mining claims or 
ditches. A "free miner" must be over 16 years of age. His certi- 
ficate may be for one year ($5)^ or three years ($15), and is not 
transferable. He may enter and mine Crown lands or, on making 
compensation, lands occupied for other than mining purposes. To 
recover wages must have free miner's certificate. 

Record, &c., of Claims. 

Claims must be recorded ($2.50), and re-recorded ($2.50). Time 
allowed for record is three days after location, if within ten miles of 
office — one additional day for every additional ten miles, or fraction 
thereof. In very remote places, miners, assembled in meeting, may 
make valid rules temporarily. Transfers of claims Qr>mining inter- 
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ests must be in writing and registered. Free miners may hold any 
number of claims by purchase, but only two by pre-emption, except 
in certain cases. Claims may be officially laid over, and leave of 
absence granted in certain cases, but the rule is that every full claim 
or full interest must be worked either by owner or agent. A free 
miner can, by record, get a fair share of water necessary to work 
claim. A claim is deemed open if un worked for 72 hours on working 
days, unless for sickness or other reasonable cause. 

Nature and Size op Ordinary Mining Claims. 

Claims, as far as possible, rectangular and must be staked by post 
or tree. Sizes are, "bar diggings" 100 feet wide at high-water mark, 
and thence extending into the river at its lowest water level. "Dry 
diggings" 100 feet square. "Creek claims" 100 feet long, measured 
in the direction of the general course of the stream, and shall extend 
in width from base to base of the hill or bench on each side, but 
when the hills or benches are less than 100 feet apart the claim shall 
be 100 feet square. "Bench claims" 100 feet square. "Hill claims" 
base line fronting a stream 100 feet — parallel side lines at right 
angles thereto at summit of hill. Posts 100 feet apart. Claim not 
to come within 100 feet of any gulch or tributary of creek. Mea- 
surements horizontal, irrespective of surface inequalities. 

Discoverers* Claims. 

To one discoverer 300 feet in length. 

To a party of two discoverers 600 do. 

To a party of three discoverers 800 do. 

To a party of four discoverers 1000 do. 

And to each member of a party beyond four in number, a claim 
of the ordinary size only. 

The above increase of size applies to dry, bar, bench, creek, or hill 
diggings, not to quartz claims or minerals in lodes or veins. 

A new stratum of auriferous earth or gravel situated in a locality 
where the claims are abandoned, shall, for the above purpose, be 
deemed a new mine, although the same locality shall have been pre- 
viously worked at a diflferent level ; and dry diggings discovered in 
the vicinity of bar diggings shall be deemed a new mine, and vice 
versa. A discoverer's claim shall be reckoned as one ordinary claim. 

Creek discovery claims shall extend 1000 feet on each side of the 
centre of the xjreek, or as far as the summit. 

Leave op Absence, 

On discovery of new lode or vein containing minerals, 6 months. 
On proving expenditure, in cash, labour, or machinery, of $1,000 

on each full interest (without reasonable return), 1 year. 
Under other conditions Gold Commissioner has option^^j^ 
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Mineral Claims. 

"Mineral claims," — that is, claims containing, or supposed to con- 
tain, minerals, precious or base (other than coal), in lodes or veins, 
or rock in place — shall be 1,500 feet long by 600 feet wide, and, as 
nearly as possible, in rectangular form. Must have 3 posts (or tree 
posts) at equal distances along centre line, with a notice on each. 
Only one claim on the same lode or vein can be held, except by pur- 
chase. Quartz claims are deemed to be mineral claims. 

In order to get a Crown grant for a mineral claim lawfully held, 
it must be surveyed by a surveyor approved by the Land Office; 
notice of application for the grant must be posted conspicuously on 
the land and on the Government office of the district, also inserted 
for sixty days in the Government Gazette and a newspaper, if any, 
circulating in the district, and proof must be given to the satisfaction 
of the Government officers that $1,000 have been bona fide expended 
in money or labour upon the claim. Or a Crown grant may be got 
by paying $50 per acre to the Government, in lieu of representation 
and expenditure on the claim. . 

General provisions for ordinary mining claims apply to mineral 
claims as far as may be. 

The proper representation of a "mineral" claim requires that the 
sum of two hundred dollars, in money, labour, or improvements, shall 
be expended annually upon the claim, to the satisfaction of a Gold 
Commissioner, and that the owner shall have obtained a certificate 
from the Gold Commissioner to that effect, within a year from the 
location of the claim, and thereafter annually, and shall have recorded 
the certificate immediately after its issue. 

An annual tax of $1 per acre, or fractional part of an acre, of 
every mineral claim is payable on the 31st December. 

Leases of mining ground, ditch privileges, cfec, may be issued, but 
will not in general be granted for a longer term than ten years, or 
for a quantity of ground greater than — 

In dry diggings, ten acres : 

In bar diggings unworked, half a mile in length along the high 

water mark : 
In bar diggings worked and abandoned, one mile and a half in 

length along the high water mark. 

The regulations as to flumes, ditches, and drainage need not be 
detailed, but it may be stated that the water taken into a ditch or 
sluice has to be measured at the ditch or sluice head. No water 
should be taken into a ditch or sluice except in a trough placed hor- 
izontally at the place at which the water enters it. One inch of 
water means half the quantity that will pass through an orifice two 
inches high by one inch wide, with a constant head of seven inches 
above thau»per side, of the orifice, r^ i 
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COAL PROSPEOTINO LICENCES. 

A twelve months' prospecting licence for 480 acres of vacant coal 
land, in one block, may be granted by the Government on payment of 
$25. The licence may be extended for another year if the licensee 
has actually explored for coal, on payment of $5Q. The licence is 
not transferable without notice being given to the Chief Commissioner 
of Lands and Works. If a licensee wishes to purchase the coal lands, 
he may do so under the Land Act at $2 . 50 per acre. 

FISHERIES. 

The whole of the seas, gulfs, bays, rivers and lakes of the province 
swarm with prodigious numbers of fine food-fishes. Besides salmon 
and herrings, there are immense quantities of cod, including the 
common and the black cod, bass, flounder, skate, sole, halibut, 
sardines, smelt, and the delicious candle-fish or oolachan. Sturgeon, 
sometimes exceeding 1,000 tt)s. in weight, are found at the entrance 
of rivers, also in their upper courses and in the larger lakes. The 
coast abounds with oysters, a very large and iBxcellent cray-fish, crabs, 
mussels, and other shell-fish, excepting, however, lobsters, while the 
thousand lakes with which the interior is studded, possess trout, pike, 
perch, eels, and a very fine white-fish. Whales, also fishes of the 
shark species yielding oil, are numerous. The capture of the valuable 
fur-seal is an important industry. 

Abstract from Official return of statistics relating to the Fisheries 
of British Columbia for the year 188S, 

Total value of yield, as per return list $1,603,145 42 

Estimated consumption by Indian population, as 

per computation previously supplied 4,885,000 00 

Total $6,488,145 42 

Comparative statement of yield for the years 1882 
and 1883, exclusive of computed Indian consumption. 

Total, 1883 $1,603,145 42 

Do. 1882 1,842,675 05 



Decrease $ 239,529 63 

N. B. — The decrease (while compensated largely by the increase in other 
directions) is due to the, very short run of salmon in Fraser River last season, 
and to the partial failure of the fur-seal fishery, owing to boisterous weather. 

Valuation of vessels engaged in the fisheries last year, 

nets, &c $253,245 00 

Valuation of canneries, oil stations, and other plant. . 515,000 00 



Total c^itized.byG$768,245 00 
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Engaged in the fisheries last year: — . ' ^ 

Sailors. 70 * 

Fishermen 2,638 | 

Native hunters with I 2,934 

sealing fleet 296 j 

Shoremen . 2,136 

Total.... ........ 5,140 

The fish which are at present most important in British Columbia 
are the salmon. Those of the Fraser River are justly famous. They 
make their way up the river for ovier 600 miles. The silver salmon 
begin to arrive in March, or early in April, and last till the end of 
June. The average weight is from four to twenty-five pounds, but 
they have been caught weighing over seventy. The second kind are 
caught from June to August, and are considered the finest. The 
average size is only five to six pounds. The third, coming in August, 
average seven pounds, and are an excellent fish. The humpback 
salmon comes every second year, lasting from August till winter, 
weighing from six to fourteen pounds. The hookbill arrives in 
September and remains till winter, its weight ranges from twelve to 
forty-five pounds. 

The range of the North Pacific salmon is wider than that of the 
Western Atlantic salmon. Some of them range from California to 
Northern China. Salmon of the same species differ markedly in 
quality in the different rivers of the North- West, but it cannot be 
said that the salmon of any one of the large rivers, taken altogether, 
are specially superior. The average quality is about the same. 

The instantaneous photograph herewith depicts a scene often 
witnessed in British Columbian waters during the salmon run. 

The trade hitherto has been in canned and salted salmon, but fresh 
salmon, frozen, have been sent, by way of trial, to Eastern Canadian 
markets, and no doubt exists that this will grow to an immense trade, 
in other fish as well .as. salmon,. as soon as the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way is finished. 

The oolachan is a valuable delicate fish about seven or eight inches 
long, which comes to the shore in spring. It enters Fraser River in 
May in great numbers. Farther north it is fatter. It is extremely 
oily and is caught by the natives in great numbers, who extract the 
oil and use it for food grease, as some tribes do whale oil. These fish 
are also dried and then burned for candles, beirij* on that account 
known also as ** candle-fish." ' The oil has been bottled and exported 
to some extent, and is pronounced superior to cod-liver oil for medicinal 
purposes. This fish is most abundant in British Columbia. 

The black cod, a superior food fish about which little has here- 
tofore been known, abounds from Cape Flattery to the Arctic Ocean. 
The fish is very fat and oily, some of the native tribes catching it for 
its oil in the place of oolachan. Some experiments in salting the 

black cod and sending it to eastern markets have been Ijighlv successful, 
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^n' effort was made thiftJy ^ears ago by Captain Brdtichie to secure 
a cargo of these tisb at Iviiight's Inlet, but as the natives ' had a 
supcrstitidus regard for tbeiu he was prevented from accomplishing 
his purpose. ' There is ian opening here for an extensive and profitable 
iiidustry.' ' . ' 

In 1878 a few shad Were planted in the Sacramento River, and 
now this line fish is occasionally caught in the waters of Puget Sound, 
British Columbia, and Alaska. 

The:native! oysters of the province are small, but the large eastern 
oyster probably would thrive. The cultivation of the latter has 
already been, undertakeii in pur waters on a considerable scale. The 
eastern lobster should be .introduced. Its food is much the same as 
that of the crabs,. which are numerous on the cpasts of the province, 
andv the lobster, like the oyster, would be of great value commercially. 

' ; HUNTING AND ANGLtNG. 

To the sport snl an arid angler the province is attractive. The 
sportsman has his choice of easy shooting in the more settled districts, 
where various kinds of grouse, prairie chickens, quails, ducks, snipe, 
and geese abound, with the common deer; or, if he loves hard sport, 
the mountain goat, mountain sheep, cariboo, American elk, and bears, 
both black and grizzly, will try his endurance and prowess. The 
fur-bearing animals' of the zone are numerous. An experienced 
trapper can - make good wages in many parts of the province. 
Excellent angling streams abound. In the lakes, as above said, 
sturgeon, white-iish, aiid many Varieties of trout and perch, may be 
caught. Tlie engraving is taken from a pliotograph of the actual 
result of a day's hunt in the mountains of the Coast range in the 
district of New Westminster, and within a few hOurs' tramp of the 
western terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

: . PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Public Scliools are in tlie Jiands of the people — free to all, 
without distinction of race or creed — strictly non-sectarian — highest 
morality inculcated — no religious dogmas or creeds taught — uniform 
text-books — Public Scliool Pund voted every year by the Provincial 
Assembly— -School vote, 1884,' over $75,000 — a Superintendent of 
Education, who, visits and inspects — School Districts where there are 
15 pupils between 5 and 15 years —the people choose every year from 
among themselves tlnx^e Scluool Trustees to manage schools — Trustees 
get money from " Pii]>lic School Fund," on application endorsed by 
Superintendent of ]Cdu cation — Teachers, three grades — appointed or 
remo^ ed by Trustees - must have certificates of qualification from the 
Department of Education. 

The settler will w(!li know how to e>stimate the capabilities of this 
school system. The St. John's. (New Brunswick) " Telegraph " news- 
pSi\){xv says: — ''Let u? take care' that the* you;i'g sister province on the 
Pacific docs not lead New Brunswick in edtication.'V^ There is an 
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excellent High School at Victoria, and one is being established at 
New Westminster. 

There are very good church schools and private schools, for both 
sexes, in several of the large towns. An education befitting the 
children of gentlemen can be obtained for both boys and girls at 
Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, &c., on reasonable terms. 

Educational Statistics. 

Range of monthly salaries on permanent staff, 1883-84, $50 to $1 10 
Average monthly salary of teachers on permanent 

staff, 1882-83 $ 60 86 

Average monthly salary of teachers on permanent 

staff, 1883-84 61 87 

•Estii][iated value of school sites 17,710 00 

Do. do. buildings and furniture.... 77,135 00 
Total valuation of school property 94,845 00 

Nine new school districts were organized during last school year — 
several others will soon be formed. The Government shows a decided 
willingness to meet the demands of the new settlements as to schools. 

Administration of Justice 

Has, always, been wholesome. Life, limb, and property are secured 
by jtist laws, well carried out. The large influx lately of railway 
workmen of all nationalities has merely necessitated the employment 
of a few additional constables. The San Francisco (California) 
" Bulletin," says : — " It is well that our citizens should note that our 
" neighbours in British Columbia do not deal so leniently with those 
" who take life as we do on this side of the border line." 

Population and Cities. 

The population of the province is about 60,000. It is being rapidly 
increased. The capital city, Victoria, which is picturesquely situated 
on a lovely harbour in the south- east of Vancouver Island, has about 
10,000 inhabitants. It has fine streets, stone and brick buildings, 
churches, schools, and every convenience and requirement possessed 
by the cities of other parts of Canada, or of England. The principal 
city on the mainland. New Westminster, is about half the size of 
Victoria, and has the same advantages for business or private resi- 
dence, with a different but equally beautiful situation on a gentle 
acclivity on the right bank of the Fraser River, about 15 miles from 
its mouth. The same may be said of Nanaimo, the thriving coal port 
on the east coast of Vancouver Island. There are many smaller 
towns and villages in the province. 

Churches. 

Churches are numerous in the province, there being two Catholic 
dioceses, with over 30 clergymen, and three Episcopal (or A.nglican) 
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dioceses, with about 25 clergymen, distributed at different places. 
The Methodist Church of Canada is represented by 16 clergymen, 
and the Presbyterian Church by 7, in various districts. The 
Reformed Episcopal and Baptist Churches, also, have been recently 
organized for work in the province. There are three branches of the 
Upper Canada auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Hospitals, &c. 

In Victoria there are three hospitals, the Royal Hospital, the 
French Hospital, and the St. Joseph's Hospital, also an Orphans* 
Home, and several Benevolent Societies. Nanaimo, New West- 
minster, Yale, Cariboo, each has its hospital. 

Indians. 

The Indians are law-abiding. Tliey are largely employed in the 
salmon fisheries and in seal hunting, &c. As common labourers they 
are useful, and are not without capabilities as artisans; some take to 
farming and have cattle, others carry on mining with " rockers " on 
the Thompson and Fraser Rivers; altogether, the Indians contribute 
very largely to the trade of the province. They are the best working 
Indians on the continent. . 

Local Self-Government. 

The people of a rural locality with over 30 male residents may be 
formed into a "Municipality," and may elect from among themselves 
Councillors and a Warden to manage all local affairs. 

Government. 

British Columbia enjoys the free, popular Government which the 
provinces of Canada possess. The Canadian Government regulates 
all matters connected with trade and navigation, the customs and 
excise, the administration of justice, militia and defence, and the 
postal service; but the Provincial Government of British Columbia 
has control of all local matters. The province is at present repre- 
sented in the Canadian parliament by three senators and six members 
of the House of Commons. Its own legislature consists of a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor-General of Canada, an 
Executive Council of four members and a Legislative Assembly of 
twenty-five members, elected by the people for a term of four years. 
In practice, the Executive Council holds office at the will of the 
Assembly. There are thirteen districts for electoral purposes. A 
abort period of residence, with registration, qualifies voters. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

So much has been written and printed concerning the beautiful 
gcenery of British Columbia, the many delightful places of summer 
resort within its limits, and its serene, zestful climate, that it is un- 
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necessary to give any further detailed description in this hand-book. 
It is sufficient to say that thousands of pleasure seekers have already 
been attracted hither, and that improved .fecilities of access and ac- 
commodations will soon make the province one of the most famous 
summer resorts on the continent. The mildness of the coast climate 
in winter, also, will be attractive to many. New ground — a new 
world almost — will be opened for travel by the Canadian Pacific 
railway. The invalid, the tourist, the artist, the sportsman, and 
Alpine climber will find all that they desire in a country which, in 
the words of His Excellency the Marquis of Lome, "possesses scenes 
" of such 'perfect beauty on its forest-laden coast, in its tranquil gulfs, 
" and amid its glorious mountains. I would strongly advise you to 
" cultivate the attractions held out to the travelling public by the 
"magnificence of your scenery. Let this country become what Swit- 
" zerland is for Europe." 
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